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The City’s welcome home to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales from their Indian travel was magnificent, 
West rivalling East in splendour. It is one of the 
compensations of the party system that when without 
a discordant note, or a thought of party, our leading 
statesmen join in celebrating an event like this, the 
effect is the more excellent. If English people think— 
or shout—Empire ordinarily, they really feel it on such 
an occasion. Nothing could be better than the speeches 
on Thursday at the Guildhall, the Prince of Wales’ 
homely touch recalling ‘‘ my dear father’s” visit to 
India thirty years ago being particularly happy. 


It is difficult to gauge the situation in South Africa. 
The continued addition to the Volunteer forces—to 


whose self-sacrifice Lord Selborne paid a warm tribute | 
on Wednesday—and the persistent rumours that im- | 


perial aid will have to be invoked after all certainly do 
not tend to reassure the public mind as to the course 


brushes with Bambaata’s impis, Colonel Leuchars in 
one case narrowly escaping ambush, and there has 
been some kraal-burning. These incidents, how- 
ever, do not amount to much, and there is little 
evidence that Colonel Mackenzie will shortly be in a 
position to bring about a decisive general engagement. 
He is said to be preparing a big sweeping movement. 
Whilst it would be madness for the Natal authorities 
to run the risk of the smallest reverse, there is not the 
least doubt that every day’s delay makes the outlook 
more disquieting. Several chiefs are waiting to see 
which way things go, and any sign that fortune was 
on the side of the natives would probably be enough 
to induce them to join the rebellion. 


Chinese deserters from the Rand are still a terror to 
the lonely homesteads on the veld, and General Botha 


has threatened that he will come to England to inter- 
view the Government on the subject if the outrages 
are not stopped. In this event Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues might possibly be made 
to realise the harm they have done by their policy which 
has necessarily weakened Transvaal action. The Royal 
Commission, appointed to find a way for the better 
control of the Chinese, apparently propose that the 


' compounds should be fenced with barbed wire—‘‘ an 


unusual device in restraint of ordinary liberty”, as 
Mr. Churchill calls it, which would certainly shock 
the susceptibilities of all good Radicals. Mr. Churchill 
objects to the term ‘‘ desertion” : in the great majority 
of cases it is a matter of ‘‘ absence without leave”. 
It is amusing, if not altogether convincing, to have the 
Under-Secretary’s assurance that in connexion with 
the Chinese the Government can at no time ‘‘ repudiate 
the definite promises or undertakings which have been 
made”. South African colonists will no doubt hear 
this with pleasure. 


The Sultan availed himself of his full ten days’ notice 
to quit Tabah and other Egyptian posts in the Sinai 
Peninsula which his forces had appropriated. Appa- 
rently he found some difficulty in convincing himself 
that our Foreign Secretary could really mean to take 
the steps necessary to turn his too zealous officers 
out of an arid stretch of territory merely because its 


. | occupation was a strategic menace to Egypt. Sir 
events are taking. There have been some sharp | 


Edward Grey’s promptitude and firmness in handling 
this awkward question will have their effect not with 
Turkey only. In foreign affairs at least it is clear the 
Government has a mind of its own. Next month 
Turkish and British-Egyptian representatives will pro- 
ceed to delimit the frontier so that the possibility of 
a future misunderstanding is reduced to a minimum. 
Even this proposal has met with some opposition on 
the part of the Porte. Delimitation is a reminder that 
Turkish rights over things Egyptian are merely formal, 
and cannot be turned into realities by the intrigues of 
Mukhtar Pasha or any other of the Sultan’s favourites 
abroad. 


The Russian Douma has been engaged most of the 
week in drawing up and discussing the reply to the 
address of the Crown. It comprises demands for 
universal amnesty and for what practically amounts to 
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theXmost democratic form of parliamentary govern- 
ment: the complete responsibility of Ministers to 
the Douma itself, and the abolition of the second 
chamber. But the propositions in regard to legisla- 
tion take an even more extreme form. Proposals 
for taking the lands of the State, the Church and 
the nobles to meet the peasants’ demands, and for 
universal suffrage male and female. The discussion on 
the latter subject appears to have excited the deputies 
more than anything else, and there were the usual 
absurdities which are the commonplaces of such debates 
wherever they are held. On Thursday the Council of the 
Empire, the second chamber, met for business for the 
first time, and Count Witte made a speech announcing 
that the Tsar would not in the present condition of 
Russia generally and with the assassination of officials be 
able to grant the universal amnesty demanded but would 
be guided by the circumstances of particular cases. 


It is particularly unfortunate that in this phase of the 
Russian polity the London newspaper press should be 
totally incompetent to give Englishmen a fair and 
approximately accurate account of what is taking place. 
The correspondents of such papers as rejoice in that 
luxury are either Englishmen who cannot speak Russian 
and are quite out of touch with Russian or they 
are Russians, usually Russian Jews, violent par- 
tisans, desirous of using the British press as 
an influence against the Russian Government. The 
‘“*Times”, as we all know, has no S. Petersburg 
correspondent. It has ‘‘ a Correspondent”— many of 


majority. The return of none of the Unionist exiles 
could be more welcome. 


Lord Castlereagh has been more fortunate than Mr. 
J. Barker the Liberal member who won Maidstone in 
1go1 but was subsequently unseated on petition. At 
some places it seems to be a matter of course to assume 
that the successful candidate’s agents have committed 
their principal in some way or another ; and Maidstone 
is perhaps oneof them. The Liberal papers are hinting 
darkly that Mr. Justice Grantham is not the man to 
let the Whig dogs have the best of the argument. 
Yarmouth and Maidstone are disappointing to them, 
and they have a somewhat easy target in Mr. Justice 
Grantham who lays himself more open to animadver- 
sion than is edifying in the case of a High Court Judge. 
Mr. Justice Lawrance did not differ so completely from 
his colleague as Mr. Justice Channell did at Yarmouth, 
but he by no means treated the Maidstone revels with 
the nonchalance of ‘‘his brother”. If there was not 
bribery there was something very near it, he said. 


Mr. Balfour made a good point in the City on 
Wednesday, when he cited the protest of the Free 
Church Federation against the Manchester Town 
Council. The Town Council propose that during a 
portion of the year the ministers of religion on the 


| rota for attendance at the cemetery shall be Unitarians. 


them—but it is impossible to take their stories seriously. | 


The man, for instance, who gave a version yesterday 
of Count Witte’s speech is obviously twisting every 
sentence of it to make prejudice against Count Witte. 


Londoners generally have nut taken so much interest 
in the German Burgomasters as in the French Coun- 


cillors, simply because the newspapers had not got up | 


a catch phrase easily turned on the tongue. 
Germans ourselves—with a common origin, as Mr. 


We are | 


Bryce remarked professorially in his speech at the | “® ° t 
_ children should take their chance of being taught the 


‘* Tribune ” office ; but that does not help us much to 
understand German. 
special association of the Eighty Club with Germany 
or with municipal institutions that to it should fall 
the honour of being so prominent in entertaining the 
Burgomasters? This is a return visit for one made last 
year to Germany by English municipal representatives ; 
the first of a series of municipal Kindergarten com- 
bining instruction and amusement which must be 
agreeable indeed to those who take part in them. 


Several somewhat naive ideas were expressed by the 
German speakers which stand out from the vast quantity 
of stereotyped talk common to such occasions. The 
Burgomaster of Aachen discovered to his delight, he 
said, that in London the merchant was at the head of 
society and occupied the first position in the State. 
We feel a certain lack of subtlety in an observation 
of this kind as there is in the discovery that the children 
of all classes of the people are to be found in the 
common schools. As to the efficiency of the London 
Fire Brigade our visitors are on safer ground, and 
they think it is hardly up to the German standard. 
Even the horses are better educated in Berlin and they 
take their own places to be yoked when the alarm-bell 
rings! We fancy this will hurt Londoners’ feelings 
more than any other of their shortcomings. 


Dulwich was kept by the Unionists by a majority of 
1,279 as against 357—a significant increase, as the 
Unionist papers put it; the smallest Conservative 
majority but one in the history of the constituency, as 
the Liberal papers have it. Both are right and both are 
superfluous. It is amazing that editors can allow their 
leader-writers to go on writing the old inane things 
about by-elections. Everyone knows by this time that 
you can make a by-election a victory or a defeat for 
either party according as you describe it. But the 
crowning futility is to write a column about a by-election 
and then—“* be it observed ”—insist that you were never 
one of those who attached an exaggerated importance 
to by-elections. We ourselves are satisfied with the 
bare fact thac Mr. Bonar Law got in by a substantial 


And, by the way, what is the | 


The Free Church Federation objects; as we should 
object, and as Mr. Balfour would object ; an arrange- 
ment unfair to the friends and relations of the Orthodox 
dead. But the cemetery chaplaincy is a public office ; and 
how is the Free Church objection to be met without a 
religious test? They see the difficulty themselves and 
proceed to explain that ‘‘the duty in question is of a 
nature which requires some presumptive guarantee of 
suitability in point of religious conviction”’. Precisely, 
urged Mr. Balfour, what we think as to teachers of 
religion. Is it not extraordinary that nonconformists 
should think it a grievance that a Unitarian should 
conduct the burial service for one who was not a 
Unitarian, but should be perfectly content that their 


truths of religion by one who was a Unitarian or 
agnostic or anything or nothing else? Is Free Church 
religion a religion of the dead, not of the living? We 
do not believe it is, but it seems to be their own idea 
of it. 


Mr. Birrell, opening a secondary school somewhere 
on Saturday, expressed a fervently pious horror, ‘‘ God 
forbid” were his words, at the thought of a school 
interfering with home influence. Then how about Mr. 
Birrell’s Bill? In numberless cases he proposes that the 
school should change the religious teaching, approved 
of by the children’s parents, into something quite 
different. Is not that the school interfering with home 
influence? Surely home influence means the influence 
of the parent. But Mr. Birrell and his friends will 
not hear of any parent’s right in the matter. Mr. 
Asquith says it is a figment. And Mr. Birrell’s zeal 
for home influence must be a figment too, ‘‘ for this 
occasion only”. 


The Opposition in the House of Commons is scarcely 
strengthening the hands of the House of Lords in 
suffering such a distinct party measure as the Justices 
of the Peace Bill to go through its third reading with- 
out a word, much less a vote against it. This Bill is 
not going to cause exactly a revolution in the present 
system, though this is no doubt what the rank-and- 
file radicals in the House of Commons would like to 
see, but it is a peddling illenatured sort of attempt to 
humiliate the country gentlemen who on the whole 
do their work well enough and do it without thought 
of personal gain. It is to be hoped that the Lords 
will at any rate insert some provision whereby no 
man may be made a magistrate who neither lives in 
the county nor has any interest therein. Whether 
they are likely to go further than this, after the tame 
way in which the measure has been handled in the 
Commons, is very doubtful. 


The whole thing is a sort of re-echo of Mr. 
Labouchere’s blacklisting of the magistracy rarely heard 
of nowadays, but once a constant theme in politics. 
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Mr. Labouchere without doubt discovered a good many 
irregularities, but certainly the country bench is clean. 
Is it so always with the District and Parish Councils 
which Liberals were so proud and happy to set up? 
We doubt it. Indeed it is notorious that jobbery, none 
the lovelier because it is on a small scale, is quite 
common among these bodies. If the local benches 
go the way of these bodies, owing to their infusion or 
flooding by irresponsible petty jobbers, they will have 
to make way for stipendiary magistrates everywhere. 
And Conservatives will make the change. 


If however the Justices of the Peace Bill is partisan, 
an attempt to score off and humiliate opponents, how 
much more so the Plural Voting Bill! Nobody is so 
innocent as to doubt the object of this measure. The 
plural voter is to be abolished simply because as a rule 
he votes Tory. No honest Liberal will pretend that 
we should ever have seen this Bill if the plural vote 
had on the whole belonged to the other side in party 
politics. Liberals themselves declare that the Irish have 
far too many seats in the House of Commons at the 

resent time, an anomaly far greater and more press- 
ing than plural voting. Yet they do not venture, 
never will venture, to touch this, being afraid of the 
Nationalists. They only dare touch questions of 
franchise and Parliamentary representation where they 
can do so with absolute safety and convenience to 
themselves. We should like to hear what Lord 
Rosebery thinks of this policy—he at any rate is not 
afraid of offending the Nationalists. 


We are always glad when the House of Lords stands 
up to the House of Commons. The Lords are inclined 
to be over-respectful to the Commons; they make too 
little of their independence. If they would flatly decline 
to rush through in a few hours measures flung at their 
heads by the Commons in the last days of the session, 
they would strengthen their position. But we are not 
sure they have chosen a very happy occasion for crossing 
the Commons in throwing out the Labour party’s addi- 
tion to the Aliens Bill. There is something essentially 
repugnant to English feeling in foreign labour being 
imported expressly to weigh down one party in a 
dispute going on between employers and their men. 
It looks like importing into the dispute an illegitimate 
element. True the now customary cowardice of the 
Government in shirking responsibility either of opposing 
or supporting the Bill gives the Lords every right to 
throw it out, apart from merits. 


Extremes meet ; Mr. Keir Hardie the other day used 
what would one time have been called a fine old Tory 
argument. He declared that the hindrance to all sorts 
of reforms his party wants does not come from the 
people of high position and wealth but from the indif- 
ference of the very people sought to be benefited. 
The Tory’s inference was that it was better to wait till 
the people had a grievance: and he declaimed against 
agitators for ‘‘ putting things into the people’s heads”. 
It is of course not Mr. Keir Hardie’s view. But he is 
undoubtedly right as to his facts except for the special 
case of the unemployed. Mr. Bernard Shaw, amongst 
others, also found it out long ago. This fact has done 
more to damp down socialism than any other amongst 
people who were once enthusiastic. 


On Thursday on the Civil Service Estimate vote for 
Parliament the House of Commons talked about its 
creature comforts for three hours. Seeing that such 
influential groups of Liberal and Labour ask for free 
postage and free railway travelling and so forth, one 
rather wonders that nobody has yet suggested free 
tobacco for the M.P. However, on Thursday the 
proposals did not go so far as this; the chief 
question was whether the libraries should be open 
to smokers or not. Mr. Crombie, as a strict non- 
smoker—though not as he explained a “ particularly 
virtuous person”—moved a reduction of the vote by 
4100 to protest against smoking in the library. Mr. 
F. E. Smith had apparently not prepared his speech 
so carefully as usual. Perhaps he had Balzac in 
mind when he suggested rotten apples as a stimulant to 
speech, but the flavour of his wit was not quite so good 


as usual. The non-smokers were on a division defeated 
by a large majority. The Prime Minister a few days 
ago was boasting of the tremendous keenness of the 
members of this Parliament, and the debate on Thurs- 
day is certainly evidence of this. 


Is not the quizzing of the House of Commons by the 
press really going too far? ‘‘ Punch” in its Essence 
of Parliament, as we all know, began this thing, 
and so persistently depicted Mr. T. G. Bowles M.P. 
as a man with a cork leg and a hook for a hand, 
that in the end many people actually came to believe 
that these were his infirmities. But now most of the 
papers, discarding the old-fashioned Parliamentary 
reports, make light of the whole business. What are 
we to expect when we find aserious and intellectual 
daily journal, with something of the tradition of John 
Bright, describing how Mr. Chamberlain sat down by 
accident on the knees of Mr. Bonar Law, no sooner had 
the new member taken his seat on the Opposition front 
bench? But reading the descriptive accounts of Par- 
liament to-day we might suppose the House of Com- 
mons filled with awkward and eccentric and exceedingly 
ugly men. 


Front benchers are commonly presented to us with 
their legs sprawling over the table of the House: they 
scrawl notes on blotting-pads balanced on their knees. 
If they are not doing this they are offensively asleep, 
lolling anyhow on the bench. Their arguments, if 
they have any, are rarely mentioned, but their facial 
expression is studied with extreme care, and nothing of 
the ghastly pallor which spreads over their countenances 
when a point is made against them is left to the imagi- 
nation of the reader of these amazing Parliamentary 
proceedings. But worst of all are their voices: the 
evening hymn at the Zoological Gardens has nothing 
wilder or stranger. It isa very nightmare of Parliament 
that the descriptive writer offers us each morning. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s handling of the case of 
Madame d’Angely is not at all happy ; it even recalls 
Mr. Matthews and the Cass case. Whether he has 
anything ‘‘up his sleeve”’ or not of course we do not 
know, but assuming he has not, assuming—as in this 
the public has a right to—that nothing is being with- 
held, Mr. Gladstone has not done very well. He has 
beaten about the bush and constantly changed his 
ground in a curious way. Fortunately for him the 
Liberal press cannot agitate the business as they would 
like to, and the efforts of the Conservative newspapers 
have been spasmodic. Why did not Mr. Gladstone 
admit at once without the slightest prevarication that 
in this case grave injustice had been done ? It required 
perhaps some courage and firmness to do this, but we 
look for these qualities, surely, in a Home Secretary if 
in any man: as it is we have had something peril- 
ously like shuffling. A reputation for statesmanship 
which a man makes for himself is damaged seriously 
by a mistake of this character ; and we do not suppose 
the hereditary reputation is less sensitive. 


Mr. Gladstone could have made a handsome apology 
without any real injury to the police. In the present 
state of some of the London streets at night, it is 
inevitable that now and then an unfortunate mistake of 
this kind should be made. We are convinced that on 
the whole the London police do their work admirably. 
As a body, they are bold, patient, obliging, splendidly 
disciplined, and truly efficient. Of course black sheep 
appear among them now and then, but it is extra- 
ordinary how few these are. All officers agree in a 
good opinion of the men as a body: one only wishes 
army officers could invariably speak so well of the 
private. Whatever the Royal Commissioners find, it 
is a dead certainty that they will bear witness to the 
excellence of the London police. 


The House of Lords has decided unanimously that 
the Yorkshire Miners’ Association is not liable to pay 
damages, a very large sum, to the Denaby and Cadby 
Main Colliery Company. It has held that the Central 
Union was not responsible for the acts of two branch 
officials, and that the giving of strike pay did not 


make the Association liable for supporting the strike. 
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This case was one of those which up to this week had 
been considered by trade unionists as imposing on 
the central bodies a liability for a class of persons as 
their agents by virtue of their position without proof 
that they were actually agents. The Government Bill 
was designed to change this amongst other things. 
Now the House of Lords’ decision makes this at least 
unnecessary ; but it has required a very long and costly 
litigation to establish this position. The case shows 
how very desirable it is that trade-union law should be 
revised without throwing money away over dubious 
points. 


It cannot be supposed that the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection will settle whether vivisection is a fruitful 
scientific method or not; nor, above all, the moral 
question whether at all events it ought to be pro- 
hibited. For those who are not anti-vivisectionists the 
real point must be to decide if the charges made against 
the administration of the present Acts and the practice 
of physiologists are true. The physiologists are as 
indignant in denial as the anti-vivisectionists are in 
assertion. We cannot accept the anti-vivisection 
theory; but every right-minded person must be so 
painfully conscious of possible abuse that he cannot be 
hard on those who take stronger views than he can do. 
But sensational pictures of a vivisectionist in his shirt- 
sleeves about to operate on a pathetic little dog, and 
equally sensational tracts, settle nothing. They but 
stimulate a taste for the morbid. 


The returns of marriages and births and deaths are 
about as complete as statistics can be. If Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. Chamberlain got as complete a census 
for trade they might agree about the fiscal question ; 
but probably they would not. The Registrar gives us all 
the facts, but he refrains from telling us exactly what 
we are to make of a marriage rate with a small 
fractional increase for the country in 1905 over 1904, 
but with precisely the same fractional decrease for 
London, and a declining birth and death rate both in 
the country and in London. Even in the country the 
marriage rate is below the ten-year average. In 
London the birth rate was two per thousand below the 
average, the lowest on record ; but the death rate was 
also the lowest recorded. And so, taking England and 
Wales as a whole, the birth and death rates are the 
lowest ever known ; and in the first quarter of this year 
the story of the birth rate is continued. 


The death is announced this week of Mr. H. B. 
Brabazon, the watercolour painter, at the age of 
eighty-four. It was only in the last two years that his 
wonderful force failed and he could be called an old 
man. Till then he was alert and youthful, full of the 
two main interests of his life, painting and music. He 
had enjoyed ten happy years of fame, for the public 
exhibition of his work came late, and fame came with 
it, but not too late for pleasure. Those who saw, at 
the beginning of that period, the accumulated stores of 
his portfolios will never forget a rare experience. 
Belonging to the country-squire class, he had painted 
en amateur, distributing his sketches among his friends, 
without thought of selling, and many of these friends 
were not a little astonished to find that the work of 
their eccentric neighbour was ranked so highly by 
artists. Our public galleries, it is perhaps needless to 
say, contain no example of his exquisite art. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club has opened to its 
friends a very interesting exhibition of early German 
art, pictures, drawings, and objects of craftsmanship. 
The catalogue, as in other instances of exhibitions at the 
Club, is a valuable work of reference and criticism, in- 
cluding introductions to the various schools signed by 
three of the chief experts in this country, Messrs. 
Montagu Peartree, Alban Head and Campbell Dodgson. 
The opening of this exhibition of early German art will 
be quickly followed by the modern exhibition at Prince’s 
Club, Knightsbridge, arranged by a committee of 
English artists. A preliminary banquet takes place 
next Tuesday, and the forma! opening on Thursday. A 
charming little exhibition now open is that of drawings 
by Gainsborough at the Colnaghi Galleries in Pall Mall. 


FORCE AND THE COMITY OF NATIONS. 


“Te Anglo-Turkish crisis has ended in the only way 

it could end, in the complete collapse of Ottoman 
resistance. The Turk, after the telegram of 1892 
to the present Khedive, had no case and (what was much 
worse for his purpose) no adequate force to support 
his pretensions. The Sultan’s Ministers knew this 
all along but the Ministers never have much voice in 
determining the policy of Yildiz Kiosk. The intelligent 
Mohammedans of Constantinople will feel some satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the Palace gang has had a bad fall. 
They will not in all probability be seriously disturbed 
because the party to inflict the humiliation is a Christian 
Power. The indignity will be no serious blow to the 
Sultan who does not suffer in this case as a Western 
potentate would. He disgraces one or two favourites 
and then turns to intrigue elsewhere. In the present 
state of Ottoman affairs such futilities are the raw 
material of policy and twenty failures make no impres- 
sion upon the obstinacy of Abdul Hamid. The obtuse 
lack of perception which underlies his cleverness is 
clearly to be seen in the forlorn hope evidently cherished 
that he might in this matter set one Great Power 
against another, nothing being more evident to the most 
superficial observer than that it would not suit the 
designs of any European Chancellerie to see us seriously 
weakened in Egypt and still less to help to instal Turkey 
in our place. We may be quite sure that no Delimita- 
tion Commission will be permitted to encroach upon the 
Sinai Peninsula. What the decision of such a Commis- 
sion may be matters little enough. The only vital 
question is what is the force behind ready, if required, 
to back its verdict. 

And this brings us to the moral of the whole 
affair. It is one particularly useful for application to 
a Liberal Government. Not that any such warning is 
required by Sir Edward Grey who has acted with the 
vigour and promptitude all the world expected of him. 
But such commendable vigour was only possible owing 
to the unequalled capacity of British seamanship and 
the unrivalled force of the British navy. The acknow- 
ledgment of Egyptian claims made in 1892 would not 
have had any weight with the Sultan but for big guns 
behind it. The present Foreign Secretary has no 
sardonic humour but he would be more than human did 
he not accept the proposal of the ‘‘ Pacifists” for a 
general reduction of armaments with some sense of the 
humour of the situation. At the very moment when 
our own overwhelming forces are compelling obedience 
to our behests and appeals for arbitration coming from 
the parties we coerce are contemptuously rejected, the 
man who is wielding that force for his own purposes 
warmly endorses the proposal for a general disarmament. 
He further promises that this country, whose ships 
were just being employed for a most drastic display of 
pure force, should take the lead in recommending the 
rest of the world to adopt a programme which would 
soon put West at the mercy of East if logically carried 
out. Whether the Sultan would see the humour of the 
conjunction of circumstances may be doubtful. It can- 
not escape the less prejudiced apprehension of Western 
Europe. Of course Sir Edward Grey took the only 
step compatible with his supporters’ prejudices, and he 
knew the amiable futility to which he was lending him- 
self. He could safely endorse aspirations which he 
knew would never come off. The sentiment of all 
nations in these matters is in truth ‘‘ que messieurs 
les assassins commencent”’. No harm is done to any- 
body by generous resolutions and conferences on dis- 
armament. No nation will disarm beyond the pro- 

rtion in which other nations will follow suit. Even 
if certain States resolved on a mutual reduction of 
military and naval forces, so amiable a treaty would 
only be followed by reproaches of bad faith and evasion 
of pledges, the inevitable outcome of such altruistic 
experiments in an unregenerate world. And the result 
would be war. 

The present system of armed watchfulness has at all 
events kept European peace for many years, and every 
ship built is an insurance against aggression. The 
counting of forces is the inexorable preliminary in these 
days to every step in policy. When they are so nearly 
balanced no Government will heedlessly risk aggression. 
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It is true, on the other hand, that the employment of 
overwhelming power to attack any European State 
wantonly might well lead to a coalition of resistance 
which would prove more powerful than the aggressor. 
Aggression is not therefore the fruit of the present 
state of universal preparation. The balance of arma- 
ments and nothing else preserves international equi- 
librium. 

We hear much at times of the nightmare of excessive 
armament which is supposed to oppress European 
peoples, but every person acquainted with those peoples 
must be well aware that the said ‘‘ nightmare” is the 
chief source of self-satisfaction to the peoples said to be 
oppressed. The best Frenchmen see in loyalty to 
the army their only compensation for the absence of a 
royal house in which the aspirations of the nation may 
centre. The pride of Germany in her army need not be 
dilated upon ; even in ultra-democratic Switzerland the 
joy of the people in soldiering is manifest to anybody 
who has observed the summer manceuvres. The 
control of large forces does not make nations eager to 
fight. It makes rather for mutual respect which dis- 
courages aggression. It is really the guarantee for 
the comity of nations and the only stable guarantee. 
If a general limitation of armaments might save some 
money, it would enforce no moral principle, for the 
proportion kept between the rivals would be the same in 
any feasible scheme since no one would be satisfied and 
constant suspicion of being outdone by rivals would 
strip concessions of all their grace. The only reason- 
able standard in these matters is to be found in what 
every nation can afford, or rather it is fixed by the 
burden any nation is willing to bear in order to ensure 
its own position in the world. ‘‘ Mutual cowardice” 
said Dr. Johnson ‘‘ keeps us at peace”. We would 
rather put it to-day that individual sacrifices ensure 
common politeness. The comity of nations means 
nothing but a due recognition by all of each one’s position 
in the international company. But it is mere cant to 
pretend that anyone seriously believes that this is ever 
ensured by anything but the capacity of each one 
either to protect himself, or at the least by his posses- 
sion of sufficient capacity for resistance to lead another 
to join him in acommon opposition to aggression. We 
do not take into account the cases where independence 
is only guaranteed by external help, which is no cause 
for self-esteem but merely the recognition by others of 
the desirability of the guaranteed state prolonging some- 
one else’s existence for their own benefit. No amount 
of ingenious pleading or rhetoric can conceal the evident 
teaching of all history that outside a nation’s own 
capacity to protect itself and willingness to make sacri- 
fices to that end there is no salvation to be found in 
phrases like the ‘‘ comity of nations”. There are 
plenty of instances within our own empire of the 
absence of military burdens being no pledge to a state 
of the development of public spirit in its citizens. 
They who deprecate the expenditure on armaments 
are often decrying the one thing that relieves existence 
from the mere sordid ideals of money-making and 
pleasure. The United States are none the better for 
their small sacrifices for national ends nor are certain 
British colonies which it would be invidious to specify. 
Shouting for empire is no compensation for the absence 
of the true imperial spirit which consists in a willing- 
ness to make sacrifices persistently and not spasmodic- 
ally for the principle of nationality. 


LAYMEN AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


| i was well that the meeting of Churchmen at the 

Albert Hall went straight for the vitals of the Bill. 
It is easy and in its place pertinent to make the Govern- 
ment proposals look wholly ridiculous in their want of 
logic, their mutual destructiveness, their inconsistency 
with the avowed intentions of their author or authors, 
for no one knows exactly how many cooks went to the 
making of this dish ; in their unscrupulous yet ineffec- 
tive injustice ; their failure to settle a single unsettled 
question; their attempt to please the Government's 
many friends, with the proverbial result. Never did 


a first-class Bill make so good a target for light raillery. 
No wonder Mr. Balfour has enjoyed himself, getting in 


his point here, there, and everywhere with the neat 
rapidity of the finished artist. But the average English- 
man is not convinced by sword-play. It is effective 
with the intellectuals, but the plain man, which is 
erhaps something of a euphemism for the dull man, 
is secretly inclined to sympathise with the unfortunate 
slow-moving blunderer, the bludgeon-man, who cannot 
keep pace with the rapier. He has the feeling that 
the quick man is probably not quite so honest as 
his burly out-of-breath opponent. He will not be 
moved by any demonstration that the Bill is ridiculous 
and illogical and all a muddle. He must be shown 
moral not intellectual defects. Prove injustice and he 
will probably take his stand on your side. Very rightly 
the speakers at the Church meeting concerned them- 
selves with the Government’s intentions. Were the 
Bill, if it did exactly what it was meant to do, just ? 
Is there honest plain ground, independent of party, 
political or ecclesiastical, why Churchmen should oppose 
this Bill ? 

The meetings of Churchmen taking place up and 
down the country seem to leave no doubt that the 
ordinary Churchman thinks at any rate that there is. 
We are told, of course, that this is mere bishops’ wire- 
pulling; it is sacerdotalism: and if it is not sacer- 
dotalism, it is something equally wicked, Toryism. We 
are not quite sure, if nonconformist ministers and their 
influence were eliminated, and all Liberals were ex- 
cluded from every meeting held in support of the Bill, 
that the friends of this measure would make a very 
imposing show. The logical conclusion from Minis- 
terial criticism of protests against the Bill is that no 
protestant counts who is not a Liberal with a robust 
contempt for all ministers of religion. Probably, too, 
he must be a Liberal of a low class; for meetings like 
that held at Londonderry House on Monday obviously 
cannot count. How could there be any conscience 
in a meeting held in Park Lane, presided over 
by a Marchioness? It is certainly true that a 
Liberal opponent of the Bill, drawn from the 
lower classes, and imbued with a contempt for 
all ministers of religion, is a rarish bird. But is 
the Tory supporter of the Bill any commoner? Either 
we shall have to say that the Bill meets with neither 
support nor opposition that counts, or we must accept 
these Church meetings as real evidence of feeling. 
At the same time to stop, or at least to muffle, 
the mouth of the blasphemer, we should like to see a 
great many meetings held of laymen only, all parsons 
being rigidly excluded. One we note, is already fixed 
up for London. The Liberal press of course would tell 
us that the parsons had organised these meetings from 
behind, driving in their obedient flocks. Yet the clergy, 
we are told on other occasions, have lost all their influ- 
ence, a thing of the past, especially the wicked bishops. 
It is the hard case of an Anglican clergyman that if he 
leaves a thing alone, the opponents of the Church call 
him a loafer ; if he touches it, they say it is infected, and 
so put out of court. Happily the dilemma does not in 
any way trouble our clergy, for in doing their duty they 
do not consider their opponents at all. On the whole, 
we do not think the general public has any real doubt 
that the laymen of the Church of England are deeply 
moved, independently of clerical influence, by this Bill. 

Put as plainly as possible, what grounds have they for 
this apprehension ? 

(1) The Bill reduces to a small number the schools in 
which religious teaching was formerly assured, schools 
which hitherto have educated more than half the 
elementary school children of tie whole country. It is 
optional to the local authority to allow or disallow 
religious teaching in the schools under its control ; 
therefore there is a possibility of a large number of 
formerly Church schools on transference to the local 
authority being wholly secularised, at any rate on four 
days a week, a probability of a good many of them being 
secularised, and a certainty of some. Thus the Bill 
cannot increase the extent of religious teaching given to 
elementary school children, but will diminish it ; whether 
by much or by little remains to be seen. Churchmen 
object to any diminution of religious teaching at all : 
why should they take a risk of drastic curtailment ? 

(2) As the quantity of teaching will be affected, so 
will the quality, but more certainly and more gravely. 
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Churchmen believe in the principles of their Church, 
therefore they wish the children of members of their 
Church to be educated in those principles. Under this 
Bill teaching informed with those doctrines will be 
reduced to extra ‘‘ lessons ” twice a week in the majority 
of what are now Church schools. The children will 
radually be handed over to teachers as to whose re- 
ligious principles parents can have no guarantee. 

(3) Religious teaching by being put out of school 
hours becomes an extra, which the children will regard 
as something quite distinct from school. Their regard 
for it will naturally decline. They will look on it as 
a lesson they can go to or notas they like, and neglectful 
parents will keep their children away from the religious 
teaching to do jobs at home. Thus by the school 
system the child will be placed in a false attitude to 
religion, to be corrected only by home influence or by 
that of the religious society the child grows up in ; 
whereas school and the child’s home or church should 
mutually support each other. 

(4) The development of Biblical criticism has made 
undenominational Christian teaching much more diffi- 
cult than it was before. The average elementary 
school teacher, with the best intention, is not equal 
to the extremely difficult task of steering between 
denominational teaching on the one hand and a vague- 
ness on the other hand, practically indistinguishable from 
Unitarianism. In the result the so-called religious 
teaching is likely to become a mere historic or literary 
lesson ; which again Biblical criticism has made very 
difficult to give. No half-educated person is competent 
to do it. Bad history and literary nonsense will take 
the place of sound religion. 

(s) The concession allowing schools in which four 
fifths of the scholars belong to one church to remain 
denominational is illusory. It hangs on the good will 
of the local authority, and could be defeated by wire- 
pulling. It is also inequitable, in that far fewer Church 
schools will come within its purview than Roman 
Catholic and Jewish schools. 

(6) While the Bill deprives the Church of England, as 
every other religious body respectively, of its influence 
in most of the schools formerly attached to it, it 

ives no compensation in the way of right to teach 

hurch children in the County (Board) schools. If 
the municipal authority is to take over the denomi- 
national schools, the Cowper-Temple clause must be 
repealed as a contra. 


THE PLURAL VOTING BILL. 


te whole treatment by the Government of this 
measure of disfranchisement has been marked 
by a combination of arrogance and cynicism. To 
whom do they entrust its conduct? To the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whose maiden speech is that in 
which he introduced it. In effect it will deprive large 
numbers of electors of votes, and fundamentally alter 
the historical principle on which our representative 
system is based. But its authors have neither the 
courage, nor the fixed convictions, expressly to enact 
that any existing qualifications for the franchise shall 
be abolished. The qualifications will remain ; but the 
exercise of the votes in more than one constituency, 
which those qualifications confer, will be penalised. 
How can such a proposal be justified in logic or in equity? 
In truth it cannot be justified. But it will be wise for 
the supporters of plural voting to make this admission. 
There is a distinction between a mere faggot vote and 
a bona-fide double or plural occupation qualification. 
No doubt some of the many existing qualifications for 
the franchise have in the past been abused, and quali- 
fications have been artificially created with the object of 
giving a vote toa particular person, and of thus swelling 
the register. But the temptation to create faggot votes 
of this kind has been steadily diminished by the constant 
growth in the size of constituencies. It is certain that 
any changes in our electoral system in the future will 
still further increase the average number of electors in 
a constituency, and make the artificial production of 
individual qualifications of still smaller practical use. 
But there is every difference between the moral and 
intrinsic value of a vote depending upon a qualification 


manufactured with the distinct object of yielding a vote, 
in respect of which the voter has no natural and local 
interest, and the vote which, although plural, exists 
because the voter has a genuine proprietary or occupa- 
tion interest in the particular house or land. In the 
future the effective importance in any constituency 
of the wholly artificial qualifications will become quite 
negligible. And there would be no serious objection to, 
and there should be no insurmountable difficulty in, 
their abolition. On the other hand, the position of the 
possessor of a genuine plural qualification through a 
freehold and an occupation franchise, or through more 
than one occupation, is absolutely different. The cus- 
tomary illustration of this class of voter is the man 
who has business premises and interests in a city, and 
who at the same time has a vote in some county divi- 
sion, where he employs labour and takes a part in all 
local affairs, and is affected by all that concerns the 
welfare of that district. It is obvious that such an 
elector is equally interested in the representation of the 
urban and the rural constituency in which he has his 
qualifications ; therefore to preclude him from casting 
a vote in each case for the candidate whom he prefers 
would be unfair and would be depriving the register 
of a really interested and authoritative vote. But this 
class of business men with more than one genuine 
qualification is nowadays only a type of a constantly 
increasing number of men, whose lives and activities 
are not confined to one locality. The facilities for 
locomotion, the modern desire for a country as well as 
a town house, and many other conditions and habits of 
modern life are steadily adding to the number of men 
who are active and beneficent members of more than 
one local community. 

Take the case of a Parliamentary barrister who 
during the Session leads a laborious life in London, 
which gives him especial insight into the working of 
London government, and into the merits of London 
political and social questions. It may well be that he 
is a moving spirit in his London parish, and in his metro- 
politan borough. He has also a house, hereditary or 
acquired, in the country, where he spends as much 
of his time as he can spare from his practice. He 
may farm largely. He is very possibly chairman of 
his parish council, churchwarden, a foundation manager 
of the village school (Mr. Birrell’s Bill is not law), and 
a trusted leader in every sort of local movement and 
enterprise. It would be an infringement of equity 
not to allow such an elector to exercise the fran- 
chise in respect of both these qualifications. It is 
for the good of the State that his local knowledge, and 
genuine local interests, shall make themselves felt in the 
poll in each of these different constituencies, and it may 
be said with confidence that if he be disfranchised in 
respect of one or other of these two qualifications, not 
only he, but the vast majority of his fellow-electors in 
the division will feel that a wrong was being done, and 
that true representation was not being given to the 
interests of the locality. 

And, after all, this is the consideration which should 
lie at the root of the opposition to this Bill. The Bill 
invades and subverts the historical basis on which our 
English system of representation has always rested. 
That basis has been, and still is, the representation of 
localities and not of men. Under the provisions of 
the Bill, the interest, the genuine interest, of voters in 
particular districts is disregarded, and a faltering 
attempt is made to obtain an equality of voting power 
between all sorts and conditions of voters. The idea, 
of course, which underlies and which alone can logi- 
cally justify these timid but ingenious proposals, is that 
the franchise in future should be attached to manhood, 
and be independent of local or property qualification. 
Carried to its just conclusions the real principle of this 
Bill must then altogether destroy the ancient character 
of our parliamentary representation, and must lead to 
the gradual adoption of universal manhood, and even 
womanhood, suffrage. Although no doubt the genesis 
of the Bill is largely due to the partisan belief that it 
will benefit electorally the Radical party, and corre- 
spondingly injure the Unionists, it may well be that this 
belief is exaggerated. The true and principal evil of 
this legislation is not so much that it has an odious 
partisan bias, nor even—though this is a very real evil— 
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that it will inflict a positive injustice on legitimate 
voters, as that it involves a revolutionary and most 
dangerous change in the historical and essential prin- 
ciples of our representative system. 

Another egregiously impudent feature in what Mr. 
Chamberlain has called this most impudent Bill is that | 
incidentally, and in silence, it would transform the 
University constituencies, and in effect deal a fatal blow 
at this part of our representative system. It is obvious 
that the vast majority of electors of the Universities are 
plural voters, who would presumably under the pro- 
visions of the Bill decide to give their one vote in the 
constituency in which they were living rather than for 
the University. The actual voters for the University 
Members would thus be reduced to but little more than 
the resident Academic electorate. Here again comes 
in the party motive. Liberalism is much stronger pro- 
portionately amongst the teaching coterie of resident 
dons than amongst the great body of Oxford and 
Cambridge men out in the world. But whether it be 
politic, or not, to subvert the basis of University re- 
presentation ; whether or not it be desirable to elimi- 
nate it altogether from our system, there can be no 
question that the transformation, or the elimination, 
should be effected deliberately, by express enactment, 
and not as an accidental result of a small measure of 
partisan gerrymandering. No serious student of recent 
political events can think that this is an opportune 
moment for depriving by stealth as it were the House 
of Commons of this ancient and wholesome element of 
our representative system. When the proper occasion 
arises, its continued existence can be amply justified. 
But that it should be surreptitiously and indirectly 
destroyed by the operation of this Biil is the crowning 
reason why it must not become law. 


THE LOVE OF THE ILLOGICAL. ‘ 


sat HAT has the defence of the Government been ?” 
said Mr. Balfour in the City speaking of the 


Education Bill. ‘‘ They have said ‘ This Bill we admit is 
an illogical Bill, but then we are an illogical people, and 
if we are really to carry out practical legislation it is 
hardly possible to do it except upon illogical lines’. 
I do not wish to attack that line of argument too 
severely. I would only modestly remark that, while 
want of logic may be and is an inevitable incident of | 
much of our legislative work, it is hardly a merit and 
should scarcely be claimed as a sufficient reason by 
itself why provisions otherwise objectionable should be 
carried into law.” In private life certainly no man who 
was described by a friend or an opponent as illogical 
would imagine for a moment that he was being paid a 
compliment. But when we come to the question of the 
British constitution or of the character of Englishmen 
at large it has long been understood that there is no 
higher praise than to speak of them as illogical. This 
is a venerable tradition and we may respect it without 
thinking very highly of its wisdom; but when legis- 
lators take to defending their measures on the ground 
of their illogicality they are claiming a somewhat dan- 
gerous license. Mr. Asquith for instance defends the 
teaching of dogma in the provided schools. It was 
illogical he granted but that was not an objection but a 
thing to be proud of : it was a thoroughly characteristic 
specimen of a workable English compromise. Naturally 
the argument was punctuated with cheers: it was a 
short way of dealing with Anglicans: and those who 
liked the conclusion of it did not trouble them- 
selves much about its cogency. This is the special 
virtue of the argument trom illogicality that any- 
thing however preposterous can be defended by it. 
You get into a region where the lord of misrule holds 
sway, everything is burlesqued, all is illusory, and you 
may as well cease from all pretences to be conducting 
yourself as a reasonable being. The Education Bill is 
a very fine specimen of this employment of the para- 
doxical, illogical method in legislation ; of trying to 
sit on two sides of a fence at the same time. This 
performance is the very type of the illogical and it is 
very dear to the politician. He is enabled to defend 


| 


any kind of muddled arrangement he may choose to 


make ; to evade acting on any clear principle and to 
treat all objectors who have any such principle as 
logical indeed, but by that very fact unreasonable and 
absurd. He reproaches them with living in a world of 
abstractions and not of human beings, and Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. This argumentative method is 


| particularly irritating to opponents who are met in so 


easy and contemptuous amanner. Mr. Balfour most of 
all has been met with this sort of objection. 

Politicians understand each other and on occasion 
both parties will protest that they may be illogical but 
for all that thoroughly sound. We must take them 
as talking politics in the sense meant by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman when he triumphantly remarked 
on the Plural Voting Biil that he used arguments 
which suited his party and Mr. Balfour used arguments 
which suited his. But where men are really serious, in 
dealing with themselves and their own affairs, they 
often have a real reverence for the mysterious and so- 
called illogical mental processes which lead them to 
what they feel are the best conclusions. They feel that 
instinct is often a better guide than conscious reason- 
ing, though the instinct may be disparaged as illogical. 
Practically most men are no doubt right in feeling 
so. They are like the judge untrained in law whose 
decisions were remarkable for their correctness. No 
fault was found with them so long as he made no 
attempt to give reasoned arguments for them: but 
when he forgot his prudence and attempted to ex- 
plain the workings of his mind he exposed himself to 
derision. Something of this kind has happened we 
must believe in the success that Englishmen have had 
in governing themselves and in governing other people. 
Why this should be so is not explicable ; nor why a 
man acts rightly without being able to prove before- 
hand on given principles and by consistent reasoning, 
that what he feels he ought to do will give the best 
result. But is the process illogical ; or is it not rather 
a deeper logic than we can put into our books on formal 
logic? What we call inductive logic is but a pitiful 
attempt to handle what is really beyond our powers. 
Who shall succeed in describing the logic of faith, 
belief, hope, trust, loyalty? We have no logic for our 
deepest impulses ; but are we to say our actions when 
prompted by them are illogical ? It is unthinkable that 
those things on which we rely as guides for the right- 
ness of our actions should not have as solid a basis of 
reason as those mental operations of reasoning which 
we can follow and bring under rules of logic. 

In this sense there is a good deal of wisdom in feeling 
a certain satisfaction in being illogical. The difficulties 
of most great matters are so many that it argues igno- 
rant levity and an evident lack of that humour which is 
often the beginning of wisdom, to try to give them a 
definite logical expression. And yet it is an undoubted 
mark of stupidity if one does not tend to formulate as 
much as circumstances allow. The uncultured person 
who never seems to generalise his experience is simply 
stupid. Foreigners charge Englishmen with an intel- 
lectual non-sensitiveness to order and distinctions. 
They pride themselves in possessing what we lack, and 
by virtue of it they lay claim to be more philosophical 
or artistic or scientific than we are. Most Englishmen 
take this as a kind of compliment. If it is meant 
nfaliciously they retort by saying that the temperament 
which is content to leave many things invested with 
their native air of mystery shows truer appreciation 
of realities than that which is always straining after 
reducing them to a formal logical completeness. Our 
Constitution may, as some Frenchman said, be non- 
existent; our laws be chaotic and uncodified; our 
poetry and prose be amorphous because they have 
followed no models of style ; our philosophical systems 
be generally eclectic and compromising. Yet English- 
men know these have won admiration from other peoples, 
and they are not themselves dissatisfied with them as 
products of the national character. We could hardly 
have simply blundered into such good results ; and we 
are entitled to say that there must be more logic in our 
apparent want of logic than might be supposed. It 
has probably never happened that any work of man, 
from a machine to a constitution or a religion, has 
come complete into the world at first. There would be 
a vast amount of logic, an impossible amount, needed 
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to devise it all beforehand. 
illogical erough, as we see in retrospect. 


The tentative steps are 
But after all 


the real logic is in these tentative experiments ; in not | 
attempting more than the ability of man or his know- | 


ledge at the time makes feasible. The mistake of 
clever men, radicals and revolutionaries, and of clever 
nations, often consists in not recognising these limita- 
tions ; and their logic becomes illogical when tested by 
results. But it must be confessed that the illogic of , 
Englishmen is by no means confined to that wise kind 
which we have been suggesting. It often displays itself _ 
on occasions when it is sheer intellectual narrowness, 
and resembles the incurious mental attitude of the un- | 
mistakably stupid. 


THE CITY. 


LTHOUGH there has been no feature of special 
interest on the Stock Exchange, and brokers 
complain of no business, the improvement in prices has 
been universal. Thus, to cull samples from all markets, 
Consols have improved ,\,, Buenos Ayres and Rosarios 
have risen 1}, Union Pacifics 35, Japanese Four and a 
Halfs 1,°., Spanish 15, Grand Trunk Third Preference 
24, London and North-Westerns and Brighton A’s 1, 
Rio Tintos 13, and Steel Commons 1. That shows a 
steady all-round advance, which looks as if the specu- 
lative element, both on the ‘‘long” and the ‘ short ” 
side had been eliminated. All fears of anything like a 
monetary squeeze in New York seem to have passed 
away, for the time being at any rate, and though it is 
not easy to see how money can be exactly cheap this 
year, the gloomy fears of a fortnight ago are melting under 
the sun of common sense and good trade. Say that 
the San Francisco earthquake does mean a subtraction 
of £70,000,000 6r £80,000,000 from the wealth of 
America, it must be remembered that the United States 
are not burdened with the war debts of previous 
generations, like the European Powers. The loss is 
really a flea-bite to a nation without an income-tax. 
We look forward to a steady appreciation of American 
prices up to the level before the disaster, though of 
course July and August will be full of the usual scares 
about the crops. The wise man keeps out of the 
American market between 1 July and 1 September. 
There is ‘‘something on” in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas, which did not fall more than five points in the 
scare, and which have been steadily rising during the | 
past week, though the last traffic return is a decrease. 
It is said that one of the big systems is going to pur- 
chase, and that the shares which now stand at 35} are 
a good purchase. 

The report of Sir West Ridgeway’s committee on 
the new Transvaal constitution is on its way home. Sir 
West Ridgeway is so deeply interested in so many City 
ventures—he is the fashionable chairman of the hour | 
—that it is not thought likely he will recommend | 
a franchise which would have the effect of sacrificing 
the mining industry of the Rand to the agricultural 
interest of the Veld. It is of course hoped that 
these two interests will unite under the new constitu- 

| 


tion to protect the only valuable asset of South Africa. | 
Very slight modifications in the existing labour ordi- | 
nance would probably suffice to satisfy what is a purely | 
political cry. The one thing needful to restore activity 
to the Kaffir market is that the present state of sus- | 
pense should end. ‘‘ Rand Mines” have just declared | 
a dividend of 100 per cent., and if that were | 
all they could do the proper price of the shares 
would be £3 instead of £6. But if the labour | 
question were settled, Rand Mines would earn very 
much from the subsidiary companies. If, for instance, | 
the former dividend of 400 per cent. were resumed, the — 
shares would stand at 10 or 12. Premier Diamond | 
Deferred have had a sharp reaction, falling to a little , 
‘over 19. Their backers still talk them to 25, and if | 
they are right, now is the time to buy. 

Amongst miscellaneous shares, Anglo A’s and Port- 
and Cements have risen sharply. Anglo A’s have | 
nearly touched 26, and on the certainty of an increased ; 
dividend they are said to be worth 33. Cement shares | 
are bid for on the ground that the rebuilding of San 
Francisco will make a large demand upon the supply of | 
‘that material. 


Quite a sensation has been caused by the rise in the 
price of tin to over £200 a ton, a record figure in the 
trade. Engineers and speculators are awaking to the 
fact that there are valuable deposits of tin in Cornwall, 
and all the unworked water-logged mines in that county 
are being hunted up, and reported on. It is true that 
we are very apt to overlook the wealth that lies at our 
feet, and to run to the uttermost ends of the earth in 
its search. Cornish tin propositions have one great 
advantage : the statements of vendors’ experts can be 
easily and promptly checked. 

The Western Dominion Collieries is a Canadian coal 
company, which issues a prospectus this week, and 
offers 6 per cent. debentures at 98,-with a 4 per cent. 
commission for underwriting. The coalfields are a 
going concern, close to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and in the province of Saskatchewan, 280 miles west of 
Winnipeg. We have been disposed to look askance at 
some recent Canadian flotations, because they were 
made by a combination of Montreal and New York 
financiers, who do not inspire us with confidence. 
But the Western Dominion Collieries Company has 
good names on the front page: and it commends 
itself to us as a sound industrial concern, yielding high, 
but not suspiciously high, returns. 

Among the issues of the week are the Anglo- 
Japanese Bank Ltd., with a capital of 42,000,000, 
the Alliance Motor "Bus Company Ltd., with a 
capital of £200,000 and the Delhi Electric Tram- 
ways and Lighting Company Ltd., with a capital 
of £170,000. Itis estimated that the profits of 
the Delhi Company should amount to £15,000, 
exclusive of the London administration charges, 
so that there should be some £4,000 to divide 
after payment of £6 per cent. on the Preferred and 
Participating and the Ordinary shares. A new issue of 
£2,000,000 India Three per cent. stock is offered at the 
minimum price of £94 10s. per cent., and Messrs. 
J. Henry Schréder and Co. offer at #105 per cent. 
the remainder—£500,000—of the £1,000,000 4} per 
cent. Debenture stock in the Antofagasta (Chili) and 
Bolivia Railway Lim., created under the authority 
of a resolution of the Company two years ago. 


INSURANCE POLICY-TWISTING”. 


= American language has some useful expressions. 

Among them is the word ‘‘ twist” to describe the 
practice by which an agent of one insurance company 
does the best he can to transfer his connexions to another 
office from which he has just received an appointment. 
The practice is regarded as quite reprehensible, and 
several of the principal companies have entered into a 
compact to discountenance it. It has been graphically 
described and strongly denounced by Mr. D. C. 
Haldeman, who up to the 1oth of this month was 
General Manager of the Mutual of New York, and on 
the 14th became Joint Manager of the Life branch of 
the North British and Mercantile. The circular an- 
nouncing the new appointment invited the British 
policyholders of the Mutual of New York to transfer 
their policies to the North British and Mercantile. 

This is an attempt at policy-twisting on a very large 
scale. Mr. Haldeman doubtless considers ‘that it is 
justifiable policy-twisting. The practice as a whole is 
so strongly opposed to the fair and economical manage- 
ment of insurance companies, and so completely against 
the interests of policyholders, that the case for a man 
endeavouring to transfer his old policyholders to his 
new company must be overwhelmingly strong before it 
can be approved. Is there any justification to be found 
for the present example of twisting ? The only possible 
excuse would be that the policyholders are not safe in 
the Mutual or that the results that would be given to 
them by the North British are much better than any 
that can be expected from the Mutual. 

It is quite clear, and it is admitted by everybody, 
that the Mutual of New York is just as certain to pay 
all its obligations as any insurance company in the 
world. There is no hint in any responsible quarter that 
the position of the Mutual policyholders is insecure. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that ‘the revela- 
tions about the company have caused the policyholders 
much uneasiness, and it is not unnatural that some of 
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them should prefer to be assured in a British company 
rather than in an American office. This however is 
sentiment not business, but sentiment is a very powerful 
motive and must not be ignored. We cannot think, 
however, that it is appropriate to play upon sentiment 
in such a matter as Life assurance. The only other 
reason which would justify Mr. Haldeman in twisting 
the policies from the Mutual to the North British is that 
the Mutual policyholders would gain by the change. 
We cannot see any grounds for supposing that this 
would be the case and certainly nothing resembling 
proof that it would be so is forthcoming. We should 
have thought that Mr. Haldeman would have felt bound 
to give some reasonably detailed evidence upon this 

int; he must know perfectly well that people in 
general will attribute his present appointment to the fact 
that he may be able to bring a large amount of assur- 
ance, and a number of good agents to the North British. 
This may not be the case. The North British might 
have been glad to appoint him joint general manager, 
without acquiring a single agent or a single policy- 
holder, but we should have thought that he would have 
preferred to give detailed proof that the course he 
recommends to the Mutual policyholders is in their 
interests. To use the knowledge and power which he 
obtained at the Mutual, and at the expense of the 
Mutual, against the interests of the Mutual, and in a 
way calculated to destroy the company’s business in the 
United Kingdom, demands justification so complete that 
no critic could find a flaw in the proof, and no sceptic 
remain unconvinced. Until proof of this kind is forth- 
coming the Mutual policyholders can scarcely be 
expected to look to Mr. Haldeman for impartial 
advice, and certainly no policyholder should make a 
change until he is completely convinced that it is to his 
advantage to do so. 

It is a significant feature of the situation that one of 
the great merits of the Mutual of New York makes 
feasible the scheme of the North British. Since 1898 
the Mutual has given remarkably liberal surrender 
values. Were it not that these surrenders are so good 
the transfer of policies would not be possible, except 
at a very serious sacrifice. The Mutual policyholders 
have found the benefit of these conditions, and one 
feature that they should certainly consider before 
changing to the North British is the scale of surrender 
values which that company will guarantee. Unless 
the North British is prepared to revolutionise its 
methods in this respect the policyholders will find 
themselves much worse off than in the Mutual if they 
wish to surrender or sell their policies. 


SPRING GARDENS. 
(Concluded. ) 


O return to the ‘‘ Rummer” tavern, we are now 
presented with a picture altogether charming ; in 
an upper room, reeking with tobacco-smoke, perched on 
the back of an old chair, sits a fresh-faced schoolboy, 
dressed in a sad-colour kersay coat trimmed with flat 
new-gilded brass buttons, open-breasted waistcoat, and 
white worsted rowl’d stockings—young Matthew Prior, 
his bright eyes beaming as he reads his translations 
into English verse of the ‘‘Odes of Horace”; and 
around, listening with silent admiration and astonish- 
ment—their attention diverted for a while from the 
amenities of the Mall, the Mulberry Gardens, or the 
‘“‘Devil Tavern”—is grouped a party of profligate 
gallants and beaux brought by the Earl of Dorset. 

It is characteristic of those times that the man, eager 
of riotous and licentious pleasures, who could amaze 
and disgust Londoners (then, as now, keenly sensitive 
to indecorum) by appearing with his companions stark 
naked on the balcony of the ‘‘ Cock” in Bow Street, 
and profanely haranguing the crowd in the street—that 
Same man could compose the celebrated song ‘‘ To all 
you ladies now on land”, on the eve of the sea-fight 
with: the Dutch, in which he displayed conspicuous 
bravery, and also discern and encourage literary merit. 
At the tap of the ‘“‘Rummer” he had one day found 
young Prior deep in his favourite Horace and, fascinated 
by the lad’s earnest voice and the spirit of his renderings, 


he not only brought his friends to hear his protégé, but 
gave him the means of studying at Cambridge and 
making a fair start in life. 

So, himself a poet, we see Dorset sitting spellbound 
by the younger poet and leading the applause ; while 
at the open door stands the vintner uncle, a laden tray 
in his hands, with gaping mouth and a stupid but 
kindly smile on his red face, as he hears the words 
which he cannot understand. Thus, interrupted at 
intervals by the sounds of the boors regaling below, or 
accompanied, perhaps, now and then, by the plaintive 
flute or harp of some passing street minstrel, the boy 
proceeds with his free version of the master : 


‘* Virtue to verse immortal lustre gives, 
Each by the other’s mutual friendship lives ; 
Eneas suffer’d and Achilles fought, 
The hero’s acts enlarg’d the poet’s thought, 
Or Virgil’s majesty and Homer’s rage 
Had ne’er like lasting nature vanquish’d age.” 


Glancing back, once more, another generation or so, 
we find our Garden graced by a poet great as any of 
these. Citizens who are astir as early as four o’clock 
of a summer’s morning can perceive a figure neatly 
dressed in black, sitting at the casement of his lodging 
at ‘‘one Thompson's—next to the Bull Head Tavern”. 
Tis that of Oliver Cromwell’s Latin secretary—John 
Milton. He is dictating his defence of the Lord 
Protector, ‘‘the greatest and most glorious of our 
countrymen, the leader of unconquered armies, the 
father of your country ; for by that title does every good 
man hail you with sincere and voluntary praise” ; or 
replying to acrimonious theological invectives with 
invectives more acrimonious still ; or else playing upon 
his organ ; or swinging in his chair, his leg hanging 
over the arm, lost in thought. 

Indeed this may well have been the house where, a 
few years later, he was to be seen sometimes, when the 
weather was warm and sultry, sitting before his door, 
in a grey coat of coarse cloth, enjoying the open air 
and listening to passages from his favourite authors : 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Ovid and Euripides ; or receiving 
the friends to whom he dictated, in parcels of ten, 
twenty or thirty verses at a time, the work which his 
countrymen ‘‘ should not willingly let die” ; or at other 
times, alone, silent, grasping chalk stones in his gouty 
hands, his hair, parted at the foretop, hanging down 
upon his shoulders in clusters in which the silver threads 
were beginning to outnumber the brown, his beautiful 
face turned upwards, his mind—now that his eyes were 
closed for ever to worldly conflicts—soaring to the 
regions where the falling angels fight with God, and 
Paradise is Lost and Won again. 

It was during the Commonwealth that the cluster of 
houses which to this day are named Spring Gardens 
began to be erected. For Cromwell seized upon and 
shut up the famous pleasure-ground which bore that 
name, and the site was rapidly built over. 

‘“‘Tothe old Spring Garden”, says Pepys in 1662, 
‘‘and there walked long, and the wenches gathered 
pinks. Here we staid, and seeing that we could not 
have anything to eate, we went forth to the new one, 
where I never was before, which much exceeds th: 
other”. This new Spring Garden to which he alludes 
was at Lambeth. To it all the fashionable gaieties 
were transferred. It was afterwards called ‘‘ Vauxhall ”. 

A little earlier Evelyn noted that he had ‘‘ collationed 
in Spring Garden”, and it is probably his pen that 
draws the following picture of the spot: ‘‘ The manner 
is, as the company returns from Hyde Park, to alight 
at the Spring Garden... . the inclosure not dis- 
agreeable, for the solemnness of the grove, the warbling 
of the birds, and as it opens into the spacious walks at 
St. James’s ; but the company walk in it at such arate, 
you would think that all the ladies were so many Atalantas 
contending with their wooers. . . . It is usual here to 
find some of the company till midnight’; and the 
thickets and the garden seem to be contrived to all 
advantages of gallantry, after tuey have been refreshed 
with the collation which is here seldom omitted, at a 
certain cabaret, in the middle of this paradise, where 
the forbidden fruits are certain trifling tarts, neat’s 
tongues, salacious meats, and bad Rhenish—— ” 

Yet another look into the past, and we find the space 
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a bowling-green, laid out by order of Charles I. 
‘* There was kept in it an ordinary of 6 shillings a meal, 
continual bibbing and drinking wine all day under the 
trees ; two or three quarrels every week. It was 
grown scandalous and insufferable.” 

Six years before occurred the curious scene related 
by Disraeli in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature”: 
King and the Duke were in the Spring Gardens look- 


| a0 air of mild astonishment, and then, swaying 


slightly backwards, touches her forehead with her 
finger-tips, and then suddenly extends both arms 
above her head, I ought of course to be privy to her 
innermost meaning. I ought to have a thorough grasp 


' of her exact state of mind. Friends have often ex- 


‘“¢ The | 


ing on the bowlers; the Duke put on his hat; one | 


Wilson, a Scotchman, first kissing the Duke’s hands, 
snatched it off, saying: ‘ Off with your hat before the 
King’. Buckingham, not apt to restrain his quick 
feelings, kicked the Scotchman ; but the King, inter- 
fering, said : ‘ Let him alone, George ; he is either mad 
or a fool’. ‘No, Sir’, replied the Scotchman, ‘I ama 
sober man; and, if your Majesty would give me leave, 
I will tell you that of this man which many know and 
none dare speak!’ This was, as a prognostic, an 
anticipation of the dagger of Felton.” 

In 1614, when James was on the throne, payment 
had been made “‘ for two clucking henns to sett upon 
pheasant eggs” in the Garden; and, thirteen years 
earlier, a charge ‘‘ for a scaffold erected against the 
Park Wall in the Tilt Yard for the ‘ Countie Egmond’ 
to see the tilters”’. 

That takes us to the distant days of great Elizabeth 
and it is not till then that we come to the Fons et 
Origo of the name Spring Garden—‘‘so called from 
a jet or spring of water sprung with the pressure of 
the foot and wetted whoever was foolish or ignorant 
enough to tread upon it ”. 


“In a garden joining to the Palace of Whitehall | 


there is a jet d’eau with a sundial at which while 
strangers are looking, a quantity of water forced by a 
wheel which the gardener turns at a distance through 
a number of little pipes, plentifully sprinkles those that 
are standing round !” 

Our last look reveals nothing but a marsh, and 
through the mist which shrouds it a flight of wild fowl 
bursts with a loud whirr. Then the fog—not so yellow, 
perhaps, but as thick as that of modern London— 
settles, impenetrable, on the spot, and no lantern, 
whatever its magic power, can guide our eyes beyond it. 


A NOTE ON THE BALLET. 


|S Sgprentl as an art-form, inspires me with less of 

delight than of affectionate interest. It was at its 
perihelion in the time of our fathers. And for all men 
the time of their fathers is the most delicious time of all 
—just near enough to be intelligible, just far enough to 
seem impossible. I am glad I never saw Grisi, glad I 
never saw Taglioni. Their names would not make 
such music for me, had the vision been vouchsafed. 
Nor would those pale-tinted portraits of them, still to 
be seen in out-of-the-way places—Taglioni floating 
through a glade ; Grisi impinging the boards with the 
tip of one foot—touch so agreeably in my bosom the 
chords of pathos. I am glad the tradition of the ballet 
has not been lost. [ like to see the ‘‘ haute école” not 
quite disestablished, after all these years, by skirt- 
dancers and cake-walkers. But the zsthete in me re- 
joices less than the sentimentalist. As a representation 
of life, ballet fails for me. I am a writer, and thus a 
lover of words, and where no words are is a void for 
me. At least, there is a void where words might have 
been but are not. In a painting I do not feel the need 
of words, for they are excluded by the nature of the 
art. But they are not excluded thus from ballet. Their 
exclusion, the substitution of mere gesture, is quite 
arbitrary. There is no essential reason why ballet 
should not, like opera, have words. It gains nothing 
by the sacrifice, and (for me) loses nearly all. There is 
(so far as I, in a theatre, am concerned) no reality in a 
wordless representation of life. And, however fantastic 
be a representation of life, it ought to awaken a sense 
of reality—a fantastic sense of reality. Ballet not 
merely gives me no illusion : it conveys no meaning to 
me. Here, I admit, its failure is due partly to a defect 
in myself. A man ought to be able to master the 
meanings of formalised gesture. When a ballerina 
lays the palms of her hands against her left cheek, 
and then, snatching them away, regards them with 


| 


plained to me, with careful demonstrations, the signi- 
ficance of the various gestures that are used in 
ballet ; and these gestures are not very many; and ] 
have more than once committed them to memory, 
hoping that, though I could never be illuded, I might 
at least be not bemused. But, after all this trouble, the 
next ballet that I have seen has teased and puzzled me 
as unkindly as ever. Is it that gestures were given to 
the ballerina to conceal her thoughts? Or is it merely 
that the quickness of the hand deceives the eye ? Unable 
to catch for one fleeting instant the drift of the lady’s 
meaning, I concentrate myself on her merely visual 
aspect. And here, again, I am disappointed. Of course it 
is very wonderful that a woman should be fashioned— 
or rather, should have contrived to fashion herself 
—thus. How many hours (I have often asked myself), 
on how many cold grey mornings, and in what large, 
bare, locked room, at the back of what house, must 
have gone to the making of this strange shape? Nature 
is not, of course, a conscious artist. She aims at use- 
fulness, not at beauty. The reason why arms are 
slighter than legs is not, I presume, that any first prin- 
ciple in beauty demands that they should be so. Arms 
are slighter than legs because they have not to sustain 
the burden of the body. And thus we, who know no 
first principle in beauty, and derive our ideas of beauty 
through what we know to be useful, would be really re- 
pelled at sight of a woman whose arms preponderated 
over herlegs. Such a phenomenon might be achieved if 
a woman were trained from childhood to waik on the 
palms of her hands. Suppose, on the contrary, a 
woman who had been trained from childhood not to 
use her hands and arms for any purpose whatsoever. 
She, too, would be unsightly. The meagreness of her 
arms, in proportion to the rest of her, would seem to 
us unlovely. And yet her arms would be not more 
meagre in proportion to her legs than are the arms 
in proportion to the legs of a ballerina. I do not 
say that the structure of a ballerina is an offence 
against abstract beauty; for I have no means of 
knowing what abstract beauty is. But certainly this 
structure jars my esthetic sense, as being an ob- 
vious deviation from what is natural. It is natural 
enough that a woman should dance sometimes, just as 
it is natural that she should walk, sit, lie down. But 
it is unnatural that dancing should be the business 
of her life. And Nature takes vengeance by destroy- 
ing her symmetry, by making her ridiculous. Poor 
ballerina! Is it for this that she has been toiling, toil- 
ing, day by day, in that large, bare, back-room—toiling 
to become physically ridiculous? That is a question 
that has often asked itself in my brain during 
the performance of a ballet. All those trippings, 
and pirouettings, and posturings at incredible angles, 
are very wonderful, of course, and are paid for 
at a very high rate. If the ballerina is not extravagant, 
she will be able to retire into private life, with a comfort- 
able income, before old age shall have overtaken her. 
She will be able to cease to be ridiculous. Meanwhile 
my heart goes out to her. It comes in again quickly. 
There had been no need to pity her. Regret is all that 
was needed. Such power of thought as she may once 
have had was long since absorbed into her toes. She 
does not know that she is ridiculous. Her fixed smile 
is no assumption to hide an aching heart. She really 
fancies that she is admirable, admired. And so she is, 
in the way that a performing dog is admirable, admired. 
It is wonderful that a dog can learn to behave more or 
less like a human being. It is wonderful that a human 
being can learn to cut capers seemingly beyond human 
power. But dog and human being alike cause in us— 
in those of us, at least, who are a little thoughtful— 
more of sorrow than of pleasure. My sentimentalism 
rejoices in the survival of the ballet. But my humani- 
tarianism is revolted by the survival of the ballerina . . . 
Mile. Genée? Ahno; I grantanexceptionthere. No 
monstrous automaton is that young lady. Perfect though 
she is in the “haute école”’, she has by some miracle 
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preserved her own self. She was born a comedian, and 
a comedian she remains, light and liberal as foam. A 
mermaid were not a more surprising creature than she 
—she of whom one half is as that of an authentic 
ballerina, whilst the other is that of a most intelligent, 
most delightfully human actress. A mermaid were, 
indeed, less marvellous in our eyes. She would not 
be able to defuse any semblance of humanity into her 
tail. Mlle. Genée’s intelligence seems to vibrate to her 
very toes. Her dancing, strictliest classical though it 
is, is a part of her acting. And her acting, moreover, 
is of so fine a quality that she makes the old ineloquent 
conventions of gesture tell their meanings to me, and 
tell them so exquisitely that I quite forget my craving 
for words. In ‘‘ Coppélia”’, which is now being enacted 
at the Empire, Mlle. Genée has a longer and better part 
than she has yet played. And the delight she gives us 
is accordingly greater than ever. .. . Taglioni in ‘‘ Les 
Arabesques” ? I suspect, in my heart of hearts, she was 
no better than a doll. Grisi in ‘‘ Giselle” ? She may, 
or may not, have been passable. Genée! It is aname 
that our grandchildren will cherish, even as we cherish 
now the names of those bygone dancers. And alas! 
our grandchildren will never believe, will never be able 
to imagine, what Genée was. Max BEERBOHM. 


UNIVERSITY CRICKET PROSPECTS. 


Sl man who in May prophesies as to what is to 
happen in July is bold ; but he need not be anxious: 
when July comes he can be sure that everybody will 
have forgotten his inspired utterance save himself, and 
he will reflect moreover to his satisfaction and comfort 
that if certainty could be reached, if the merits of 
two given sides could be estimated by marks, cricket 
would have lost its beauty and the talkative man in the 
pavilion his recreation. It is because in cricket the 
wise have so often been wrong and the fools so often 
been right that cricket is so garrulous a game: in 
cricket no stigma is attached to error, no great credit 
to truth : the precise result is inscrutable in all matches 
and especially in a University match. 

The University match is unique: it is the one first- 
class match to which all the preliminary matches of 
two cricket teams in two different places lead, for which 
all those other matches serve but as a training; it is a 
match the winning or losing of which means the success 
or failure of the season, whatever the previous record. 
So everybody who likes cricket or his University asks, 
as soon as the University summer term begins, who 
will win at Lord’s, and himself generally supplies the 
answer. 

Oxford, probably the stronger side, was last year 
beaten after a memorable match by the weaker. This 
year it looks as if Oxford will have the chance of doing 
in 1906 what was done to them in 1905, for on paper and 
performance Oxford will almost certainly this year take 
the field the weaker side. For long Oxford has been 
pining for a bowler: this season has produced so far 
no new pre-eminent cunning. A considerable quantity 
of rather ordinary right-hand medium bowling, no slow 
bowler, right hand or left, and no one fast. “Those who 
bowled last year will have to bowl again, Mr. Udal and 
Mr. Branston, and they may be helped somewhat by 
Mr. Gorell-Barnes, a medium-paced left-hand bowler, 
and Mr. Lyon who is steady. There is nothing brilliant 
in this, no very disturbing variety: Mr. Barnes bowls 
many bad balls before he reaches a good one, Mr. Lyon 
telies almost entirely on a ball which goes away. A 
slow left-hander or a leg-break bowler would be in- 
valuable. As to the batting there is a fair amount 
of pretty equal quality. Mr. Foster, who will not 
play much till the University match, has the family 
gifts. Mr. Wright is a fine eager player, at his best in 
a big match: Mr. Branston is rather uncertain. There 
are recruits in Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Gordon : Mr. Gordon, a Freshman from Winchester, 
is a free strong player, Mr. Payne’s main strength lies 
in his onside strokes, while Mr. Butterworth has the 
freedom all-round which racquets seem to give. Mr. 
Barnes is useful: he is indeed probably a better bat 
‘than bowler, and it is time that Oxford had a left- 
handed bat to avenge all the trouble which Cambridge 


Avignon. 


_ for much of the pleasure of his life. 
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has inflicted in the past by the hands of Mr. Hinde. 
Mr. Bird, the captain, seems a greatly improved wicket- 
keeper—but in batting he embodies the painful Mr. 
Findlay tradition, so inornamental but so serviceable. 
On the whole then, though it is early to speak, 
there will be nothing very remarkable about the Oxford 
side. The batting will be attractive, if not very sound 
—the batsmen at present are too fond of beautiful 
strokes—while the bowling will be much what it was 
last year, if anything somewhat weaker, for Mr. Evans 
is gone. Mr. Udal will be the mainstay, terrific rather 
than scientific, and Mr. Branston, who has a fine easy 
action, his greatest support. Who the other bowlers 
will be over and above Mr. Lyon and Mr. Barnes is 
still dark. Mr. Curwen, Mr. Fyffe, Mr. Lyle, Mr. 
Horleck, Mr Peel, and Mr. Gilbert seem the best. 

At Cambridge on the other hand there is the 
embarrassment which riches are supposed to cause. 
With Cambridge it is not a question of discovery 
but a question of selection. There is all the bowling 
of last year—Mr. Napier, Mr. May, and Mr. Morcom. 
There is one bowler of the year before last, Mr. 
Hopley. Still, as at Oxford, there is no typical 
left-hand bowler and no very good slow right-hand 
bowler. Mr. Napier and Mr. May have just ac- 
complished a great performance against Yorkshire, 
and they are certainly better than any bowlers at 
Oxford, while Mr. Morcom is probably quite as good. 
In bowling then Cambridge have a great superiority ; 
what of the batting? Probably the answer must be 
the same, though not quite so definitely the same. 
Cambridge have the superiority. Mr. Young, who 
has not yet found his game, is bound to be very 
dangerous. He has served a distinguished appren- 
ticeship in county cricket: Mr. Eyre, the captain, 
has made a century against Yorkshire. Mr. Keigwin 
is just the steady bat whom Oxford lacks. He is no 
stylist, quite content to go his own pace, and while he 
bats, the spectator from Oxford will do well to go and 
have his lunch. Mr. Buchanan, a Charterhouse Fresh- 
man, has a great reputation, and Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Page are both dashing and experienced players. Lastly 
should anything befal Mr. Payne as a wicket-keeper, 
Mr. Imlay is ready with exceptional gifts. Cambridge 
in fact seem as a side to have returned to the golden 
age; but not so Oxford. Oxford has not returned, 
and, if one may judge from what the Freshmen’s match 
revealed, is not even returning. 

The question however is the University match of 
1906. If an enumeration of the virtues of the players 
means anything, Cambridge should repeat last year’s 
victory ; if superstition means anything, Cambridge 
should also win, for Mr. Eyre has never been on the 
losing side at Lord’s. But in the University match 
neither virtue nor superstition is omnipotent. Even if 
Yorkshire has given Cambridge cricket such a ** fillip”’ 
(for that is now the right phrase for the vanquished to 
mete out to the victor) as to make them apparently 
irresistible to the end of the season, nevertheless Mr. 
Bird will enter the field with the bracing and more 
comfortable feeling that not everybody expects his side 
to win, though many may nurse that hope in secret. 
Cricket is cricket, and what happened in 1905 may 


happen in 1906. 


THE RECREATION OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


ITTLE do the readers of ‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy” suspect that John Stuart Mill—the 
centenary of whose birth falls on May 20--was a rare 
lover and seeker of wild flowers; and that to the study 


of them after ‘‘ the bitter calamity” of his wife’s death, 


he turned for solace and interest in his home at 
There are, it is true, several allusions in his 
‘* Autobiography ” to his “love of rural objects and 
natural scenery’, to which, he tells us, he was indebted 
He notes his earliest 
recollections of ‘‘ green fields and wild flowers” asso- 
ciated with the lanes about Hornsey, then an almost 
rustic neighbourhood. At the age of seven he accom- 
panied his father on an excursion into Devonshire, 
where he acquired his “‘ first taste for natural scenery ”. 
His discovery as a young man of Wordsworth he 
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regarded as ‘‘ an important event in his life”, so deeply 
did the poet’s teaching appeal to his own love of nature. 
For many years Mill would pass his Sundays in ‘‘ taking 
long rural walks "in the neighbourhood of London ; 
while his month’s holiday from the India House was 
usually spent in walking tours, alone or with friends. 
This much we learn from his ‘* Autobiography ”, but no 
hint is given as to the purpose of those expeditions, 
beyond the love of country life. We find, however, from 
the pages of ‘‘ The Phytologist”, an obscure botanical 
miscellany the first number of which appeared in 1844 
and to which John Stuart Mill occasionally contributed, 
that he was at that time, and had been for many years, 
an ardent field-botanist, delighting in long country 
rambles in order to find rare plants. 

His interest in botany dated from a visit of some 
months’ duration which, when a lad of fifteen, he paid 
to Sir Samuel Bentham at his chateau in the South of 
France. Sir Samuel’s only son was George Bentham, 
whose ‘‘ Handbook of the British Flora” is well known, 
and it was under his influence and guidance that John 
Stuart Mill began that fascinating study in which he 
afterwards found such unfailing delight. On his return 
to England a fresh zest was thus added to those long 
country walks to which from early childhood he had 
been accustomed ; and he began to form the valuable 
collection of British plants which he afterwards pre- 
sented to the Royal Museum at Kew. His botanical 
researches in England were chiefly in Surrey and Hants, 
where he made many and, in some instances, notable 
discoveries. Indeed the ‘‘ Flora of Surrey”” owes much 
of its interest, from a literary standpoint, to its intimate 
association with John Stuart Mill. In 1822, soon after 
his return from France, Mill, a lad of sixteen, found the 
strange plant Impatiens fulva, or the Tawny Touch-me- 
not, growing sparingly on the banks of the Wey near 
Guildford. This seems to have heen the earliest record 
of this beautiful North American balsam with orange- 
yellow flowers spotted with red, in this country. How 
the plant originally found its way to Surrey is unknown, 
but it quickly settled there. Writing some years later 
Mill speaks of it as abundant for many miles by the 
side of the Wey both above and below Guildford, and 
as ‘‘ equally abundant on the banks of the Tillingbourne, 
especially at Chilworth, where it grows in boundless 
profusion.” It is well to know that this naturalised 
species still flourishes in Surrey in several spots, 
although, strange to say, it does not seem to have 
spread beyond the county. 

Another rare and most interesting plant recorded 
by Mill, and still to be found where he discovered it, 
is the woad, concerning which ‘‘Czsar saith”, in the 
language of old Gerarde, ‘‘that all the Brittons do 
colour themselves with woad, which giveth a blew 
colour”. This famous plant, associated with our 
earliest history, is now only to be found, inatruly wild 
state, in one place in England, where on some almost 
perpendicular cliffs overlooking the river Severn it 
flourishes as it did in the days of the ancient Britons. 
But in several places the woad, like the American 
balsam, has become naturalised, and among these 
must be reckoned Mill’s locality. On 1 June, 1841, 
he found it ‘‘ growing in prodigious luxuriance in the 
chalk-quarries close to the town of Guildford”. It 
grows, he adds, ‘‘in many instances out of clefts in 
the precipitous chalk cliff, and makes almost a bush 
of flowers from the same root”. The woad happily 
remains, and every summer its fine crowded panicles 
of yellow blossom may be seen in the Guildford 
quarries ; but many of the choice plants which glad- 
dened the eyes of our philosopher only half a century 
ago have now become exceedingly scarce, while 
some, it is to be feared, have disappeared. In his 
May the splendid Royal fern, Osmunda regalis, now 


seldom met with in the south of England, grew in | 


the swampy woods north of Coldharbour, near Dorking, 
so as to form “large and tall thickets visible at a great 
distance”. It would now be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to find a single plant. Among our British 
orchids, of which we have in all some thirty-seven 
species, the Man-orchis (Aceras anthropophora) ranks 
with the choicest and most rare. But in the middle 
of the last century it appears to have been fairly 
common. 


Indeed Mill records it as growing “ pro- ! 


fusely on Colley and Buckland Hills, and between 
Box Hill and Juniper Hill”, and in other localities in 
the neighbourhood. This fine plant has now become 
very scarce in Surrey, while from Hampshire it has, it 
is to be feared, quite gone. 

‘* Some few years before 1841” Mill made a botanical 
expedition into the New Forest, where he noticed and 
recorded many curious plants. Among these may be 
mentioned the beautiful Grass-of-Parnassus which he 
saw growing in ‘‘various parts of the Forest”, 
Strange to say, this record remains unverified. Never 
by any other botanist has the Grass-of-Parnassus been 
found in the Forest. Can it have disappeared, or was 
the philosopher mistaken? If the visit took place in 
the spring before the plant was in flower, it is not 
impossible that the leaves of the small marsh Valerian 
were mistaken for those of the Grass-of-Parnassus, 
Such a mistake by a well-equipped botanist is actually 
on record. But if dcubt may be cast upon the discovery 
of Parnassia, it is not so with another scarce plant which 
Mill found in the Isle of Wight. On the sandy shore 
of Sandown Bay he came across a single specimen of 
the Purple Spurge. This rare Atlantic species, found 
only in Great Britain in one or two spots in Cornwall 
and South Wales, had never before been met with so far 
eastwards. But there is no doubt as to its identity. 
Mill gave the plant to the author of ‘‘The Flora 
Vectensis’’, and it is still preserved—the most interesting 
specimen alike on account of its rarity and its finder— 
in the collection of Island plants in the Bromfield 
Herbarium at Ryde. 

After the sudden death of his wife at Avignon in 
1859 John Stuart Mill bought a cottage as close as 
possible to the place of her burial, and there he chiefly 
lived during the rest of his life. The rich neighbour- 
hood of his new home was as carefully searched for 
rare and beautiful species as had been Hampshire and 
Surrey in former years. He gathered together a large 
amount of material with a view to publishing a ‘‘ Flora 
of Avignon”; and only three days before his death 
walked fifteen miles on a wild-flower expedition. 

In thus finding a recreation in botany, John Stuart 
Mill shared with many other distinguished men a simple 
taste which is marvellously fascinating to those who 
have it atall. The ‘‘ Confessions” of Rousseau contain 
a number of passages in which the philosopher dwells 
with affection upon the pursuit which brought him 
unfailing solace and pleasure. Goethe may be added to 
the same roll of happy enthusiasts. The poems of 
Crabbe afford abundant evidence of the diversion 
which beguiled the somewhat dreary life of the author 
of ‘*‘The Borough”. Arnold of Rugby used to say 
‘* wild flowers are my music”, and in one of his letters 
he speaks of the deep delight with which he looked at 
wood-anemones or wood-sorrel, ‘‘ loving them as a 
child loves them”. Readers of Dr. Hort’s ‘‘ Life and 
Letters” will remember the keen interest which this 
great Biblical critic took in the Alpine flora around 
Saas-Fee. These men, as the old herbalist would say, 
were ‘‘diligent searchers after simples”, and the 
search refreshed them unfailingly. 


CHANTREY ‘“ REFORM”. 


HEN the Committee of the House of Lords issued 

its report on the Chantrey Inquiry I did not 
conceal my conviction that more radical measures were 
desirable to secure a proper use of the fund. The 
report, however, cleared away all doubt as to the inter- 
pretation of the Trust and made responsibilities clear. 
Moreover the definite recommendation was made of a 
change in machinery which would bring responsibility 
more strongly home to the individuals composing the 
selecting committee by reducing their number, render 
it a more easily acting body and introduce a fresh and 
younger element. The recommendation was that in- 
stead of the Academy Council of Ten a Committee of 
Three should be appointed to select, and that one of 
the three should be an Associate. Last May the 
Academy had not yet replied to these recommenda- 
tions, though some temporary modification was made in 
the old system. One of the purchases was generally 
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approved, that of Charles Furse’s ‘‘Return from the 
Ride”, but any novelty in this purchase arose from the 
fact that a characteristic work by an able painter within 
the Academy had been chosen, and that it had been 
exhibited, not in the current exhibition, but in that of 
the preceding year. For the rest visits were made to 
such other exhibitions as happened to be open at the 
moment, and the remaining purchases, inside and out- 
side of the Academy, were as unsatisfactory as before, 
for the best of them, Mr. Aumonier’s landscape, was 
the work of an artist already represented. 

This, however, might be set down as a transitional 
or interim choice. Later in the year it was announced 
that the Academy had decided so far to meet the 
recommendation of the Lords’ Committee that in future 
two Committees of Three would be appointed (for 
Painting and Sculpture), not with absolute powers of 
choice, but to recommend works of art to the Council. 
This reform might mean much or it might mean no- 
thing. It might mean that there was a sincere desire 
to better the procedure and the selection while avoiding 
the necessity of formally altering the machinery set 
up by Chantrey. Or it might mean that a show of 
meeting the Committee’s requirements was to be made 
while the power was reserved to nullify any change in 
the spirit or results of the old administration. This 
would depend on two things, the spirit and qualifica- 
tions of the Committees of Three, and whether their 
recommendations were accepted or vetoed. I made no 
comment at the time, for I had no desire to prejudice 
the new departure by expressing misgivings. It seemed 
fairer to wait and judge by results, all the more that 
the reform party in the Academy showed in other ways 
{for example the election of two excellent engraver 
associates, Messrs. Strang and Short) some power to 
influence its action. 

The Committee of Three appointed for Painting also 
gave some hope, in its personnel, that a change of 
spirit was to be looked for. One of them, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, was understood to be a leader of reform 
and had been particularly outspoken at the Chantrey 
inquiry ; the second, Mr. Clausen (an Associate), had 
impressed everyone, in his Academy lectures, by the 
breadth and sanity of his views. The third, Mr. David 
Murray may perhaps not unkindly be regarded as a 
counterpoise supplied to the spirit of change, but in any 
case reform had a working majority. It was rumoured, 
moreover, that the Committee took its duties very 
seriously and did not limit itself to the old perfunc- 
tory and casual inquiries in the opening week of the 
Academy. It was hoped, then, that after all, the pre- 
= year might be a turning-point in the history of the 

rust. 

The list of purchases made is as follows :— 


David Farquharson, A.R.A. ‘* Birnam Wood ” . - (Academy). 
G. D. Leslie, R.A. . - The Deserted Mill” . (Academy). 
Frank Craig “* The Heretic ” (Academy). 


R, Anning Bell, ‘‘ The Garden of Sweet Sounds” (Old Water-Colour 
Society). 

From the year’s exhibitions, then, (to which, I sup- 
pose, as of old, the review was limited), three pictures 
have been selected in the Royal Academy ; the fourth 
is by an artist who exhibits a similar work in the Royal 
Academy. This watercolour represents all the research 
outside. Of their quality it may be briefly said that 
none of them is a first-rate example even of the year’s 
showing, and that the two works by Academicians are, 
as in many other cases, not very good examples of the 
painters, one of whom, moreover, (Mr. Farquharson) 
is already represented in the Chantrey collection. Mr. 
Farquharson’s landscape work at its best has con- 
siderable merits; but even at its best no impartial 
critic will pretend that two examples were called for in 
the National Gallery, out of this meagre fund. For 
this second example £1,500 has been paid. We are 
aware that the Academy lays particular stress on the 
phrase in Chantrey’s will about ‘ liberal” prices, but 
one cannot help asking what is the relation of this 
extraordinary price to what the picture would fetch in 
the open market? The same sum, judiciously ex- 
pended, would secure five or six pictures by non- 
Academicians of outstanding talent. As to Mr. Leslie, 
I do not think any of us would be inclined to complain 
if his staid and gentle art had been well represented ; 


but the present purchase has too much the air of a 
consolation prize. Mr. Anning Bell is a designer of 
some gift; but here once more the Fund, which has 
steadfastly neglected the masters of a school, pays 
honour to a minor if graceful derivative. The pur- 
chase of Mr. Frank Craig’s picture is the least ex- 
cusable, for it is not only derivative, but its remarkable 
cleverness makes its fundamental vulgarity a worse 
example. 

I have understated, rather than overstated the case, 
and I think no qualified and impartial observer can 
avoid the conclusion that the new machinery has failed, 
and that the vicious tradition of the Trust remains 
unbroken. Whether that is the result of an over- 
riding of the Committee of Three's recommendations 
by the Council can only be conjectured, since the 
transactions are private. Wecannot fairly blame the 
Committee, since the responsibility is not theirs ; the 
old defect of divided and obscure responsibility 
remains. 

But, it may be argued, perhaps ‘‘ Jupiter was too 
poor”, there may have been no better pictures in or out 
of the Academy this year to buy ! The answer is that 
there is no compulsion to buy at all in any given year. 
But without pressing that point, let us inquire whether 
there were no better pictures, and first, in the Academy 
itself. I cannot pretend to think that the choice in 
the Academy is large, but I can easily point to two 
or three pictures, which without being very great, are 
in one way or another of fine quality. I take first a 
landscape, Mr. Buxton Knight’s ‘* Winter Sunshine” 
(156). Mr. Buxton Knight is an unequal painter, but 
from time to time in the last fifteen years he has done 
a really good thing, and this example, with its honest 
colour and large vision, looks different in kind from 
most of the work that surrounds it. Mr. Lorimer’s 
picture ‘‘Hush!” (712) is another. It deals with a 
subject often enough made intolerable, but there is 


something clean and rare in Mr. Lorimer’s spirit that 


gives intent simplicity to the fond action of the bending 
mother and discovers beauty in the helplessly turned 
body and hands of the little child. The silent summer 
light flooding into the bare room and the congregation 
of doves perched and peering at the open window con- 
spire imaginatively with the brooding sentiment of the 
subject. The nerve of the drawing and harmony of 
outside and inside fall short through a certain timidity 
of eye, but there is something in the air of this piece 
that can be called religious.* Mr. George Henry’s 
picture is a third that might be named. If he might 
still pray for something of the power of precise vision 
of his neighbour Mr. Bacon without wishing to use it 
as Mr. Bacon does, Mr. Henry makes a remarkable 
advance in this work. He has secured a pictorial 
rhythm and unity of tone, fundamentals lacking in most 
of the pictures exhibited. A fourth painter, familiar 
enough, but still unrecognised, is Mr. Mark Fisher. 

If we turn from the Academy itself and review 
the work of the year outside of it, the choice of 
pictures actually made must seem more extraordinary 
still. Throughout the Chantrey controversy I made 
a rule of limiting discussion to the treatment of dead 
artists and of veterans so thoroughly recognised 
that no difference of opinion could arise about their 
claim to consideration. I brought forward no names 
of contemporaries, however glaring their omission 
from the National Collection. If I break through 
that reserve now, I am convinced that Mr. Clausen, 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. East, and other candid and open- 
minded painters in the Academy, will not dispute 
what I am going to say. I might name several artists 
who specially distinguished themselves in the course 
of the year, but I will take as typical one who has done 
so year by year increasingly, I mean Mr. Steer. I have 
for some time now written no criticism of contemporary 
work, so that my voice has counted for nothing 
recently, and I have been interested to notice that 
critics who had not been so ready as myself to think 
very highly of him are at last fully convinced and 
spontaneously call for his recognition. In my own 
view Mr. Steer has long been accounted one of the 


* Two works by Mr. Lorimer are in the Luxembourg ; nothing in 
London galleries. 
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first of living painters, (I do not know quite how 
high the artists I have named would rank him, but 
very high, I have not the slightest doubt), and of 


this judgment there has recently come confirmation | 


from an unexpected quarter. The Uffizi Gallery has 
invited him, along with Mr. Holman Hunt and 
Mr. Sargent, to paint his portrait for its collection 
of famous painters. Shall we in England begin to be 
a little ashamed of the fact that an Italian, if he comes 
to England to see the work of these renowned painters, 
will look in vain for two of them in the National 
Collection? These two are the two who are not 
Academicians, and in that sentence the verdict on the 
Chantrey administration in the past is repeated for the 
present. The purchase of a picture by Mr. Steer or 
some other talented outsider would have convinced us 
that an effort was being made towards better and fairer 
administration. 

The change of machinery, then, within the Academy 
appears to have altered nothing. A more radical 
change is called for, and in my judgment this question 
should now form part of a wider inquiry, how, namely, 
the Royal Academy can best be reorganised on a truly 
national basis. D. S. MacCo 


BRIDGE. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE GAME. 


“Tae real origin of bridge is somewhat shrouded in 

mystery. The game is said to have originated in 
Russia, but there is no satisfactory proof of this state- 
ment. It was first known under the title of ‘ Biritch, 
or Russian Whist”, and this, no doubt, gave rise to the 
idea that it was of Russian origin, although, as a 
matter of fact, the word ‘ Biritch” is not to be found in 
any Russian dictionary. Many years ago the Russians 
played a game called ‘“‘ieralasch”, or ‘‘ieralache”, 
which closely resembled the game of short whist with- 
out a trump suit. From this foundation, arose the 
more scientific games of ‘‘ Siberia” and ‘‘ Preference ’”’, 
both of which had certain points in common with our 
game of bridge, but there the connexion ceases. 


| publisked. 


There is no record whatever of the transformation | 


of any of these Russian games into anything approach- 
ing modern bridge. The game, as we play it, is far 
more likely to have been of Levantine origin. It was 
certainly played, very much in its present form, some 
forty years ago, in Eastern Europe, notably in Con- 
stantinople and in Greece, and, if there were any 
necessity to assign to it a definite nationality, we should 
not hesitate to award the honour to Greece. 

The prevalent idea that bridge was unknown in 
England up to the time of its introduction at the 
Portland Club in 1894 is an entirely mistaken one. It 
was quite unknown in Clubland, but there is indis- 
putable evidence of its having been known and regu- 
larly played in private circles for many years prior to 
that date (1894). 

It is stated in the supplement to the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica that the game of 
bridge was first introduced into England in the year 
1880, but no information is given as to who fur- 
nished this statement, or as to what authority, if any, 
there is for it. 

We have received a letter—for which we are greatly 
indebted—from an English gentleman of Greek ex- 
traction, now resident in London, in which we are 
assured that the writer can remember the game of 
bridge, very much in its present form, being regularly 
played among a colony of Greeks, settled in Man- 
chester, of whom his own father was one, as far back 
as the seventies of the last century. The only im- 
portant point of difference between the game as it was 
then played and as it is played now was, that the value 
of No Trumps was ten points per trick instead of 
12, and that the four aces in one hand counted 80 
above the line instead of 100 as at present. Also, 
the lead of a heart, in answer to a double of No Trumps 
by the leader’s partner, which is commonly supposed to 
have originated in America, was the general custom. 
There was no agreed-upon convention on the subject, 
but, when there was any possible doubt in the leader’s 
mind as to which suit his partner wanted led, it was 


the invariable custom to lead a heart. The short-suit 
convention had not then been heard of. That was pro- 
bably a purely English convention of later days. 

It seems evident that the Greeks cannot be a pro- 
selytising nation, for, just as the game of bridge took 


| upwards of twenty years to spread from Greece to 


Western Europe, so these Greeks, who played the 
game so many years ago in England, do not appear to 
have been anxious to gain converts in this country, but 
were content to go on playing it among themselves, and 
it seems to have been confined exclusively to these 
small coteries. 

In the year 1886, a small pamphlet was printed in 
London, entitled ‘‘ Biritch, or Russian Whist”’. There 
is said to be only one copy of this pamphlet in existence, 
and that is in the library of the British Museum (press. 
mark 7913 aa 51). It gives a very attenuated descrip- 
tion of the game, with the method of scoring and a few 
laws as to declaring, passing the declaration, &c., but 
again we are without available information as to who 
framed these laws, or by whose authority they were 
As the game is there described, the most 
valuable declaration, corresponding to our present calf 
of ‘‘No Trumps”, was “ Biritch”, or playing without 
trumps, and the value of this call was again 10 points 
per trick instead of 12, and also four aces in one hand 
counted 80 nct 100. The winners of the rubber added 
40 points to their score, instead of 100 points as in our 
present game, and this extra score was called ‘‘ Con- 
solation ”. 

There can be no doubt that the score for No Trumps. 
ought to be 10 points per trick and not 12, as that is 
following the regular upward sequence of the suit 
declarations, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; and also, if the value of the 
tricks at No Trumps is to be 12 points, why should the 
honour score for aces not be also 12 points instead 
of 10? When, or why, or how, or by whom the change 
was made is quite unknown. When the game was first 
introduced at the Portland Club we were certainly told 
that the value of No Trumps was 12 points per trick, 
and the error, if error it was, must somehow have 
crept in accidentally. 


EDUCATION BY CHESS. 


HE efforts of the leading chess players in Ireland—. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. J. H. Parnell, Dr. Traill 
and others—to treat chess as an important factor in edu- 
cation will be watched with interest all over the world. 
In addition to the technicality of the game, its history 
and philosophy as well as the personal equation are to: 
receive consideration. It is noteworthy that this inte- 
resting experiment should originate in a country which 
so far has not produced any really great chess player. 
To mark the beginning of this new era, the follow- 
ing consultation game was played at the Sackville 
Chess Club, Dublin. While it would not be safe to 
make any general deduction from a single game the 
whole of it bears evidence of that impetuousness which. 
is associated with the Irish race. 


Kinc’s Gampit (ACCEPTED). 


White Black White Black 

Mr. Greenan’s Mr. Nash’s Mr. Greenan’s Mr. Nash’s 
Party Party Party Party 
1. P—Kq P-K4 2. P-KB4 PxP 


This opening denotes the ardent desire of both sides. 
to come to grips as early as possible. 


3. KKt-B3 P—KKt4 6. PxP PxP 
4. P-Q4 B-—Ktz2 7, RxR BxR 
5. P—KR4 P-KR3 


With a greater knowledge of the principles under- 
lying this opening, the white allies would not have 
simplified the position so soon. Their move of P—KR4 
was ill-timed. It was a move too late for the Allgaier 
type of opening and much too early for the ordinary 
King’s Gambit. 

This is an original way of preventing P—Q4. But as: 
it retards the development of white’s own pieces, it: 
cannot be worth much. 


P-Q3 11. B—Q2 Q-K2 
9. P-B Kt—QB3, 12. C P-R3. 
10. Kt-R3 B— Ks 
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Castles at once, followed up with P—Q4, seems to 
leave black with an extra pawn and the better position ; 
seeing that black can castle on this side only, this 
move is exceptionally bad. Of course it prevents 
Kt or Q to Kts, but it is much better to do something 
definite than to take steps to prevent an imaginary 
blow. Asa matter of fact, black’s position is worse 
than if no move had been made. 

13. Q—B4 Castles 16. Q—R4 
14. B—Q3 Bx Kt 17. P—Kt5 
15. PxB Kt—B3 

From this point white’s play is perfect. Determined 
that success can only result from persistent attack, 
pawns are properly treated as mere trifles. 


Kt-—QKtr 


ra? 22. B—Kr K-Q1 
18. B—Bs5ch Kt(B3)—Qz2 23. B—B2 
19. P—Q5 Q-B 24. Kt—Rs5 K-Br 


20. OQ—K4 B-Kt2 
21. Kt—B4 R-K1 
The black allies have moved the pieces about here 
and there without any plan except satisfying the imme- 
diate necessity, and their position is practically the 
same as occurred on the twentieth move. Yet, as will 
be seen at the critical stage of the game, the white 
allies have been unable to recuperate sufficiently from 
the effects of the very early part of the game. 
26. Bx Kt(Ktr) KxB 28. Px Pch KxP 
27. P—Q6 Kt-—B4 29. RxR KtxQ 
White has offered the queen for two pieces. But 
that is no reason why the black allies should have 
accepted it when by KxR they would have placed 
white on the defensive, with the additional disadvan- 
tage of having two pawns less. The white allies win 
the game in the only way it could have been won—by 
a rare combination of brilliancy and courage. 


25. B—R7 


30. R—B&ch K-Kt3 37. Rx Pch K-—Kt4 
31. Kt-—Bgch K—R2 38. Kt—Kt3  Q-—B8ch 
32. Bx Kt B-Q3 39. K-—B2 
33- Kt—R5 Q-K3 40. Kt-—Qz2 B-R4 
Bx P K-Kt3 41. P—R4ch KxP 

35-5 P—Ktq B-B2 42. Rx B mate ‘ 


36. R-QR8 Q-R6 


ProsBLeM 78. By G. HEATHCOTE. 
Black, 7 pieces. 


by), 


White, 6 pieces. 


White to mate in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 77: I. Q—Kt3. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRENCH AFFAIRS—‘‘LA FRANCE QUI SE 
MEURT ”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London W.C., 15 May 1906. 
Sir,—The admirable article, ‘‘La France qui se 
meurt ”, which appeared in your last issue, reminds me 
that the Sarurpay Review is almost, if not quite, the 
only secular paper in this country which has spoken 
out clearly on the condition of affairs in France. 
You alone have understood the true meaning of the 
Separation, the Delation, and the other innovations 


dear to the hearts of M. Combes and his following, | 


and endorsed with enthusiasm by the ‘‘ Daily News ” 
and indeed by the vast majority of the English press. 

I venture to point out one factor connected with the 
French elections which your able contributor has 
omitted. Universal suffrage, which some of our up-to- 
date politicians would gladly welcome into our own 
electioneering system, is really at the bottom of the 
mischief in France. It is curious, but none the 
less true, that universal suffrage invariably sup- 

orts the Government in power, be that Government 
imperial or democratic, and that is why Napoleon III. 
made it law. The enormous organisation in the 
hands of the Government enables it to manipu- 
late with wonderful precision the votes of the lowest 
classes—of those irresponsible individuals who have no 
home and no calling, and are ever glad of a free meal, 
and above all of a free drink—le pot de vin—and who 
possess the right of voting. Then again, in France 
there are at present 752,000 Civil Servants drawing 
salaries from a Government, which holds the sword 
of Damocles over their heads—'*‘ If you do not vote for 
us, a change of cabinet may deprive you of your in- 
comes and your pensions”. When the Government 
suppressed the clerical schools it did so with the well- 
calculated and fixed idea of securing the votes of the 
army of official teachers who have recently replaced 
the clericals—some twenty thousand in number. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, it is less a matter of surprise 
that the party of order received such slight support 
a fortnight ago than that it obtained even as many votes 
as it did. 

The amazing thing is to find the English Press, with 
the ‘* Times” in front, endorsing the anti-Christian 
and anti-militarist policy of the present régime. That 
the ‘‘ Daily News”, which represents the opinions ot 
Dr. Clifford, Mr. Birrell, and the Nonconformists in 
general, should rejoice that the Names of God and 
Christ should be banished from the schools is not 
surprising, but surely it is a strange thing that en- 
thusiastic advocates of the ‘‘ Entente Cordiale” should 
applaud ‘‘ the Socialists, with their anti-militarism (in 
which)”, as says the ‘‘ Daily News”, ‘‘we see the 
promise of a new and fruitful chapter”. Of what 
earthly good is an alliance with a nation that allows 
its flag to be dragged through the streets, stuck up in a 
dungcart, and whose Minister of War takes the chair 
at public banquets at which the ‘ Internationale” is 
sung in chorus, amidst frenetic applause ? That patriotic 
anthem encourages soldiers to remember that their 
bullets are meant first for use on their officers 
and, secondly, for the enemy! The enthusiasm 
for this purely amateur ‘‘entente’”’ would, I think, 
be considerably diminished in this country if people 
knew as much about French politics as evidently does 
your leader-writer. I do not think France will die, but 
certainly she will sooner or later pass through a period 
of acute internal trouble, and make herself an un- 
pleasing object lesson to the nations. The spectacle of 
a people pretending to ignore the very existence of the 
Almighty, to the extent of reprimanding its President 
for an accidental allusion to God in one of his public 
speeches, is not exactly edifying. The ‘‘Ni Dieu ni 
maitre” system of political existence may be all very 
well in theory, but put into practice it is distinctly 
dangerous. We may find that out for ourselves one 
day, if ever godless education is firmly established in 
our schools. On the numerous banners carried through 
the streets of London last May Day not a few bore 
significant inscriptions, such as, ‘‘ Anarchy is right”’, 
‘Revolt is the spirit of life”, ‘‘We will have no 
master, high or low”, &c. The thin edge of the 
wedge is already in the Education Bill if passed as 
Dr. Clifford wishes it and will drive it into the very 
heart of the nation. Yours truly, 

RicHarp DAVEY. 


THE BUDGET AND THE INCOME-TAX PAYER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Epping Forest, 9 May. 
Sir,—Your statement last week that the Budget is 
certainly not ‘* thoroughly bad” does not seem to be 
borne out by a businesslike consideration of the 
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position in which Mr. Asquith finds himself. We have 
heard much of the financial difficulties of the present 
Government owing to the wicked and wasteful methods 
of their predecessors. But what are the facts? Mr. 
Asquith had a realised surplus to dispose of amounting 
to 34 millions and he anticipates a surplus of some 
three millions in the next year. That is to say 
this wholly unfortunate Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
inheriting the consequences of the financial sins and 
shortcomings of Mr. Balfour's Government has in his 
first few months of office considerably over £6,000,000 
to play with. Ifhe had had to make good a deficit on 
last year and impose new taxation this to secure some 
sort of balance harder things could not have been said of 
Unionist finance than have been forthcoming from 
Radical lips and Radical pens. Of course the fact that 
there is a surplus reflects no credit on the Unionist 
Government. It is all due to the abounding prosperity 
of the country which we are asked to believe has given 
the coup de grace to the Tariff Reform campaign. As 
to that we shall see when the country has grasped the 
essential facts of our trade movements which the Board 
of Trade Returns do not reveal. 

Meantime how does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
dispose of his splendid balance in hand? He throws 
it away so completely that none but the few people 
interested in the coal and the tea trades are the 
better for his marvellous remissions. The abolition 
of the coal tax is a flagrant example of Cobdenite 
finance worthy to rank with the abandonment of a duty 
on corn which hurt nobody. Bread has not been 
cheaper for the one, and coal will be no cheaper for the 
other. In obedience to a fetish we have simply sur- 
rendered a source of revenue which might be defended 
first on financial grounds ; secondly on patriotic grounds. 

We have short memories, and already apparently the 
country is beginning to forget the lesson which had 
been driven home that something should be done if not 
to prevent the reckless export of coal at least to 
make those who export and the foreigner who buys 
pay for the gradual shrinkage of a valuable national 
asset. Cobdenite financiers with all their prescience 
are superior to any such pettifogging consideration as 
to what might happen if Great Britain fifty years hence 
found its coal supplies running short. Cobdenism is 
— in the present: the future must look after 
itself. 

Then the tea duty. Who will benefit by the penny 
reduction? Certainly not the people who buy tea in 
2 0z. and 4 oz. packets. The only beneficiaries will be 
the enormous dividend-paying tea companies — the 
A.B.C. to wit. The person whose back is being broken 
by the load of direct taxation gets no relief. To 
maintain the present income-tax is a wrong to the 
bread-winner and a wrong to small business men, who 
have gone through hard times. I shall be much 
astonished if the income-tax does not materially affect 
the revolt against the Government of which there are 
already signs in the formation of a Middle-Class league. 
Even a penny off would have been a boon : the Govern- 
ment have dribbled away nearly enough to represent 
twopence. If it were possible to ascertain why there is 
such a falling-off in the consumption of wines and 
spirits I believe it could be traced to the income-tax, 
which compels men to retrench, though I am almost 
surprised it does not have the contrary effect and drive 
them to drink. 

Yours, 


INCOME-TAX PAYER. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY AND RATES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


Thornton, Didsbury, 12 May, 1906. 


Sir,—The writer of the article on Personal Property 
and Rates in this week’s SaruRDay REVIEW seems to 
overlook the fact that enormous sums in rates are paid 
by so-called personal property. A holder of Midland 
or any other British railway shares pays his share of 
the rates on that company’s property in hundreds or 
thousands of localities. It is no answer to say that the 


rates do not happen to go to the rating authority of the 
district in which he resides, for it is just as likely that a 
resident in a southern county has London and North- 
Western shares paying rates on that company’s Man- 
chester stations and goods depdts as that a Manchester 
man has shares in a railway in the southern counties. 
Yours truly, 
BERNARD Hosson. 


|Our correspondent misses the point. What is 
desired is to widen the basis of rateable property. As 
a railway shareholder he contributes to rates levied 
only on the real property belonging to the railway. 
No personal property makes contribution.—Epb. S.R.]| 


‘*SHAM” v. GENUINE RUSSIAN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly. 


Sir,—Judging from the quality and tone of the 
frequent articles on Russia and her people appearing 
in your columns, the SaturRDAY REviEw is evidently 
desirous of the prestige due to a journal which deals 
with Russia as much as possible from the native stand- 
point, rather than from the English, or to be more 
exact, the German point of view adopted by our Press 
in general. One cannot therefore but be surprised at 
the wholly un-Russian sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Harold Gorst in your issue of 12 May concerning 
Tshaikovski’s Lyrical Scenes from Poushkin’s Evgueéni 
Onéguine. One has but to mention this opera (at 
the present time perhaps Tshaikovski’s most highly 
esteemed work in his own country) to any latter-day 
cultured Russian to receive very much the following 
reply: ‘‘ Yes, Tshaikovski’s Onéguine, what a master- 
piece, so absolutely national in temperament and 
mood. It is only we Russians though who can 
rightly appreciate the subtlety with which the 
psychology and meaning of Poushkin’s poem are 
reproduced in the music ; both musician and poet are 
at one in giving us not only a page from Russian 
life, but the very essence of the Russian soul.” 
I might endorse utterances like these, repeatedly made 
in my own presence, by numerous quotations from such 
authorities on Russian literature and music as Belinski, 
Kropotkin, Volkonski, Kashkin and others. Let me, 
however, as a contrast to these Russian views, recall 
those of Mr. Harold Gorst: ‘‘ It is impossible not to 
blame Tchaikowsky [sic] for wasting his time over 
such an idiotic and artificial plot as that which is deve- 
loped by the author of ‘ Eugene Onegin’ [sic]. Nothing 
satisfactory in art could possibly have resulted from 
the efforts of any musician—of Wagner himself—to 
translate into music the tinpot emotions and false 
sentimentality of this tragedy in a teacup. . . . 

‘‘If the music possessed a distinctive national cha- 
racter, the fact would certainly have enhanced the 
interest, and to some extent the worth, of the opera. 
But this was by no means the case. The Russian 
element was only apparent in a few dances that were 
introduced in three out of the total of six scenes’, &c. 

Mr. Harold Gorst has certainly never been in Russia, 
or he would have at once recognised—even in the 
recent English version of the opera from which he has 
apparently attempted to form an opinion of the 
original—the Horovodé (peasant choruses), a special 
feature in Tshaikovski’s musical treatment. 

Poushkin’s poem published in 1823 and Tshaikovski’s 
Lyrical Scenes first produced in 1879 each struck such an 
ertirely new note, the first in Russian literature, and 
tie second in Russian music, that it was, it is true, 
some time before either of them took the place which 
they now occupy in the classics of Russian art. The 
very fact that Mr. Gorst’s critique has appeared in the 
SaTurDAy REVIEW presumably gives it rank, as an 
emanation of enlightened English thought. If this be 
so, then the ‘‘ note” of all that is best in Russian art 
is still obviously quite beyond the range of English 
sympathy and comprehension. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. E. Keeton. 


| 
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GOOD FRIDAY IN AUSTRIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
31 Farm Street, W. 


Sir,—In your issue of 21 April a correspondent 
E. G. D. writing from Vienna made various statements 
regarding the observance of Holy Week in that capital, 
which from my own slight experience I found it hard 
to credit. He declared that in Austria Good Friday is 
treated with even less reverence than in Protestant 
England ; that the day of the Crucifixion passes there 
quite unobserved, people working, buying and selling 
as usual ; the only exception being the Jews who close 
the Vienna Stock Exchange, thus showing more respect 
to the memory of Christ than their Catholic com- 
patriots. E.G. D. added that whereas Christians of 
every communion throughout the world believe that 
Christ rose upon the third day, ‘‘in Austria the cere- 
mony of the Resurrection takes place on Saturday 
afternoon—a glaring anachronism which must tend to 
confuse people’s minds as to the meaning of the 
Christian Sabbath ”. 

Desiring to satisfy myself as to the facts of the case, 
I accordingly wrote to my sister, Madame Longard de 
Longgarde, who has spent almost her whole life in 
Austria, and from her I have now received a reply the 
purport of which I may perhaps be allowed briefly to 
indicate. 

1. “It is true that buying and selling continue as 
usual on Good Friday ””—as to a great extent on 
Sundays—‘“‘ but it is quite untrue that the day is not 
observed. If the streets appear as full, or fuller than 
usual, it is chiefly because the mass of the people are 
peregrinating from one church to another, where the 
‘ Holy Sepulchres’ are positively besieged—a good deal 
out of curiosity, no doubt, these being beautifully 
decorated”’. 

2. ‘* For three daysin Holy Week, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, all theatres and public places of enter- 
tainment are closed.” 

3. ‘‘ As for the Jews closing the Stock Exchange on 
Good Friday, because it is Good Friday, that is quite 
wrong. They close it only when one of their own 
festivals coincides in date, as happened this year.” 

4. As to Holy Saturday, it must be remembered that 
throughout the Catholic Church the Paschal rejoicings 
begin with the Mass on that day, which, as the Liturgy 
still testifies, was originally celebrated during the 
following night. In Austria, as generally in Germany, 
there follows in the afternoon the resurrection ceremony, 
when the Blessed Sacrament is removed from the 
*‘ Sepulchre” to its usual shrine in the Tabernacle. My 
sister writes : 

‘* Throughout Austria the ceremony takes place on 
Saturday afternoon with great solemnity—indeed, I 
fancied it was so in all Catholic countries. In the 
Vienna Burg Chapel, the Court—including the Emperor 
and all his cortege—always attends, as it did this year.” 

Yours obediently, 
Joun Gerarp, S.J. 


BEAGLING OR COURSING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


9 May, 1906. 

Sir,—It seemed a strong answer that you made to 
the complaints of Mr. Hardie against beagling when 
you called his attention to the coursing practised by the 
poorer classes. And in his letter of disagreement with 
this point perhaps the ‘‘ Old Tory Sportsman ” forgets 
that it is of these ‘‘ poorer classes” that Mr. Hardie is 
especially the guide and friend, and that it is rather 
his duty to raise them to better things than to reform 
the occupations of the rich. 

Against coursing the cry of cruelty must at least be 
as strong, for more hares are killed than with beagles ; 
but no claim of good exercise can be made in its favour. 
Indeed a distinction might well be drawn between a 
sport in which man is a mere spectator and one in 
which he takes a vigorous part. 

Yours faithfully, 
Leicu. 


REVIEWS. 


OUR RUDE FOREFATHERS. 


“The Stories of the Kings of Norway called the Round 
of the World (Heimskringla).” Vol. IV. By E. 
Magnusson (The Saga Library. Edited by William 
Morris and E. Magnusson. Vol. VI.) London: 
Quaritch. 15s. net. 


HEN we consider to what extent Scandinavian 
blood and Scandinavian influences, either directly 
or at one remove through the Normans, have gone to 
the making of our race, it is curious how little the 
average man knows of the great Northern hero cycle 
and the history into which it merges. In any educated 
conversation you may assume without pedantry an 
acquaintance with the myths of Hellas and allude to 
the heroes who fought before Troy, yet what response 
would you obtain to the mention of Sigurd or Skarp- 
heddin, of Gunnhild or Olaf? Even the English poets, 
who have never been weary of resetting the Greek folk 
tales, have but rarely sought inspiration in the imagina- 
tions which have clustered round the sources of our 
own race. Matthew Arnold’s Baldur is the only ex- 
ample we can recall until William Morris began his 
tales. Yet the Northern cycle is inferior neither in 
beauty nor strength ; we shall always regard the story 
of Sigurd the Volsung—the slaying of Fafnir, the strife 
of the Queens, the death of Brynhild—as the most 
nobly wrought tale in the world, all passion and pity 
cast in a great heroic mould. What again is more 
beautiful than the story of Frithjof and Ingebiorg, or 
more human than the Saga of Burnt Njal? The feel- 
ings too that stir the men and women of these gusty 
Northern stories are those which move us to-day; we 
do homage to our kinship by sympathies never ex- 
tended to Achilles or Ulysses, nor even to Hector and 
Ajax. 

It is just this full-blooded human interest which drew 
William Morris, himself the story-teller of our times, to 
the Sagas ; more than ten years ago he published in 
conjunction with Dr. Magnusson five volumes of the 
Saga Library, and now Dr. Magnusson alone completes 
the series with a final explanatory volume of notes and 
indexes to the Heimskringla, of which three volumes 
of text had already appeared. We have no desire 
in this place to consider Dr. Magnusson’s labours 
from the scholar’s point of view, let it suffice to say 
that in these notes he has supplied just that guide to the 
men, the places, the law and the daily manners and 
customs of the Saga world, which the layman, reading 
for pleasure, has always wanted to have at hand. 

The Heimskringla, with which this volume deals, 
is the chronicle of the kings of Norway from legendary 
times down to the close of the twelfth century, put into 
writing by Snorri Sturlason the Icelander about 1220 and 
called ‘‘ Heimskringla ” or the ‘‘ Round of the World” 
from the opening words of the manuscript. We say put 
into writing advisedly, for Snorri, though himself an 
artist and master of a great prose style, was only the in- 
heritor of the long tradition of the Saga men, trained to 
tell tales of kings and heroes before a critical audience, 
who were well acquainted with the facts and keenly 
resentful of a ‘‘leaning story”. On account of the style, 
for which Morris is responsible, the pedants have 
handled his versions roughly enough ; ‘‘ Wardour Street 
English” ‘‘ pseudo Middle-English ” are not wholly un- 
justifiable sneers at the archaisms, the Icelandic con- 
structions and the literal renderings, which Morris 
deliberately employed in his scheme of translation. 
Let us take an example :—‘‘ Now King Haki had gotten 
such sore hurts, that he saw the days of his life would 
not be long; so he let take a swift ship that he had, 
and lade it with dead men and weapons, and let bring 
it out to sea, and ship the rudder, and hoist up the sail, 
and then lay fire in tar wood, and make a bale aboard. 
The wind blew off shore, and Haki was come nigh to 
death, or was verily dead, when he was laid on the 
bale, and the ship went blazing out into the main sea.” 

But as soon as the reader gets fairly embarked on the 
story he will find Morris’ English vivid and entertain- 
ing enough, for which he will render due thanks if ever 
he comes across some of the versions of the Sagas 
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perpetrated by the pedants themselves, where a 
dull veil of slipshod style and newspaper idiom blurs 
the story like whitewash over a delicate carving. 
And as he reads he will understand why Morris 
should have given himself the great labour of the 
translation; the Heimskringla is a prince among 
stories, it may record but the petty squabbles of a 
barbarous folk, ‘‘the wars of kites and crows”, but 
the size of the stage is of no consequence. Here are 
men and women, so put before us that we feel they are 
alive, and what else is literature, what else is life ? 

The immediate derivation of the Heimskringla from 
the oral Sagas accounts for its intense personal element 
and the dramatic presentation of the story, but to Snorri 
himself we must attribute its large vision of destiny and 
character, working themselves out generation after 
generation in the fortunes of a race. 

What finer tales of fight were ever told than the 
account we have here of the battle of Hiorunga Bay 
when Earl Eric beat the Vikings of Jom, or Stikkle- 
stead when Olaf the Saint fell, or the battle of Swold, 
the last fight of the mighty Olaf Triggvison :—‘‘ Now 
Einar Thambarskelfir was aboard the ‘Worm’ aft in 
the mainhold and he shot with the bow and was the 
hardest shooting of all men. . . . Then spake the Earl 
to a man whom some name Finn and he was the 
greatest of bowmen; and he said ‘ Shoot me yonder 
big man in the strait hold’. So Finn shot, and the 
arrow came on Einar’s bow even as he drew the third 
time, and the bow burst asunder in the midst. Then 
spake King Olaf ‘What brake there so loud?’ 
Answereth Einar ‘ Norway, king, from thine hands.’ 
‘No such crash as that’, said the king, ‘take my bow 
and shoot therewith’. And he cast the bow to him. 
So Einar took the bow and drew it straightway right 
over the arrow head, and said ‘Too weak, too weak, 
Allwielder’s bow!’ and cast the bow back... . 
Fog took he his shield and sword and fought man- 
u 

The quality which makes the Heimskringla, like all 
the best of the Sagas, so matchless in literature, is its 
intensity of vision. It is not realism, it is the imagina- 
tion that illuminates like a lightning flash, not the 
pseudo-imagination of the Keltic hero-cycles, a mere 
opulence of adjectives or impossible adventures which 
only disguise a loose grip of character and a slipshod 
outlook. Let us take a passage from the Heimskringla, 
where the old Earl Hakon, deserted by the bonders 
because he has meddled with their women, and now 
surprised by the invasion of Olaf Triggvison, is in 
hiding with a thrall in a hole dug under the swine 
sty of the stead. Here they catch some talk of the 
searchers about the reward Olaf has promised for the 
Earl’s body :-— 

‘* Now this talk heard the Earl and Kark, and they 
had a light there with them ; and the Earl said, ‘ Why 
art thou so pale or whiles as black as earth ? is it not so 
that thou wilt bewray me?’ ‘Nay’, said Kark. ‘We 
were born both on one and the same night’, said the 
Earl, ‘nor shall we be far apart in our deaths’. In the 
night the Earl kept himself waking, but Kark slept and 
went on evilly in his sleep. Then the Earl waked him 
and asked him what he dreamed ; and he said, ‘I was 
e’en now in Ladir, and King Olaf laid a gold necklace 
on the neck of me’. The Earl answered, ‘ A blood-red 
necklace shall Olaf do about thy neck when so ye meet’. 
So thereafter they both waked as men waking one over 
the other. But against the daybreak the Earl fell 
asleep, and speedily his sleep waxed troubled, till to 
such pitch it came that he drew up under him his heels 
and his head as if he would rise up, and cried out high 
and awfully. Then waxed Kark adrad and full of 
horror, and gripped a big knife from out his belt and 
thrust it through the Earl's throat and sheared it right 
out. That was the bane of Earl Hakon.” 

Grim as the Heimskringla is, it is not all blood; 
humour and high purpose and beauty, too, are to be 
found there; most of all we recognise that its 
men and women are of like passions with our- 
selves. In these stark Northmen we see the source 
of one of the noblest if most unprofitable traits 
in our national character, the refusal to the point 
of perversity to admit the existence of treachery in a 
friend, and utter recklessness in the conduct of a point 


of honour. Ayain and again someone marches open- 
eyed to his doom because he will not sully his soul by 
recognising the villany of those to whom he has given 
his trust ; his self-respect is more to him than his life, 
just as the Viking must carry all sail whatever the wind 
that blows. Again when the man sins he knows his 
iniquity and does not repent, but drains the cup and 
takes the punishment when it comes without complaint. 
Something of the special character of the English 
gentleman, for good and for evil, has come to our race 
from the Northmen, 

The Heimskringla again deals not infrequently with 
English affairs, from the time of the fostering of Hakon 
Haroldson by Athelstane down to the death of Harald 
the Hardredy, and to read the tale of this same Harald, 
mightiest of the fighting men the North ever sent out, 
who fought for the Miklegarth Emperors in Sicily and 
Africa, who fell in conflict with the other Harald, 
Godwinson, at the fatal battle of Stamford Bridge, but 
for which there might have been no Norman Conquest, 
is to gain a new sense of the unity of history. 

The Heimskringla and its kindred Sagas should be 
part of the liberal education of every boy, not only for 
their racial connexion and historic value, but because 
they provide the finest story-telling in the world—noble 
literature instinct with art and enjoyment, besides 
which the Morte d’Arthur, the stories of Charlemagne, 
or the Tale of Troy itself, seem thin and artificial. It 
is wrought, too, in the high heroic temper, and though 
the clash of arms becomes rarer, the occasions grow 
not fewer when as a man he will be called to spend 
himself carelessly for a dream or break himself against 
the evil he cannot overcome ; courage is still the virtue 
without which the others are worthless and from this 
Northern world he may catch some of the spirit to steel 
him for the fight. 


ESPRIT FIN. 


Milieux d'Art.” C. B. Liverpool: Printed privately 
by Donald Fraser, 37 Hanover Street. 1906. 


most profound, subtle, and concentrated criticism 
which has appeared in England for many years, 
is contained in a vast pamphlet written in French and 
printed on tea-rose-coloured quarto paper in small 
capitals. It is anonymous but for the initials C.B. This 
anonymity it might not be difficult to penetrate, but to 
what purpose? Here is a book which has evidently 
been written for its own sake, as a way of noting 
certain aspects and sensations of contemporary English 
literature, by one who has interested himself, like a 
disinterested explorer, in what he calls ‘l'étude topo- 
graphique des milieux d’art’’; in the interaction of 
milieu and temperament. He sees in Jane Austen ‘‘ un 
esprit enti¢rement adapté 4 son milieu”, yet always a 
detached, slightly ironic observer (‘‘dans la des- 
cendance directe de Montaigne”) in the drawing-room 
of life. He sees Ernest Dowson, ‘‘ le ‘ noteur’ de ces 
infiniment subtiles degrés par lesquels le silence 
s’établit”, under the image of a traveller who steps out 
of the train at a terminus into the midst of the noise 
and jostling of a popular demonstration, of whose 
purpose he is unaware. Seeking to escape, ‘‘il se 
trouve sur un de ces refuges, comme dans les grands 
‘circus’ de Londres, ot lon ne peut rester long- 
temps et que les personnes timides ou dédai- 
gneuses craignent de quitter”. He sees Stevenson, 
in whom “‘ l’artiste fut incomplet, parce qu’il n’eut pas 
le respect de son art, et Ihomme d'action possible 
fut entravé par des relents de réve”, under the 
image of an advertisement copied from Bradshaw : 
‘“‘New Palace Hotel... . stands on the spot where 
Tennyson received his inspiration for the ‘Idylls of 
the King’. . 
Lift, Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths.” On the very 
spot where Stevenson received his inspiration he sees 
“un édifice avec tous les ‘ modern improvements’ ; 
histoires de trésors perdus, légendes ou essais (lumiére 
électrique, golf, ascenseur). Tout cela, si brillant, a 
pour nous le tort de recouvrir la place méme, ot le 
réve jeune de Stevenson aurait pu un jour luiétre révélé, 
en expression dressé”. He sees Hardy working in 
his native earth: ‘‘les événements sont pour lui le 
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produit du paysage qu'il a retrouvé, sinon créé”’ ; ‘‘les 
personnages, lorsqu’ils sont percus en motion... . 
forment une partie du paysage qui se déplace”. ‘‘ La 
hantise de la grande route, la seule solitude possible 
pour un pays cultivé: et civilisé, Hardy l’a exprimée 
dans presque tous ses romans. .... Au milieu des 
aventures, la route fatidique conserve son indifférence 
intense pour les événements et les hommes vers qui elle 
méne et dont elle sépare”’. And of Meredith, of Emily 
Bronté, of Henry James, of George Gissing, of Dickens 
as the incarnation of English melodrama, he writes 
with equal insight, with a not less novel tact in follow- 
ing a clue, the least obvious clue, to its centre in the 
labyrinth. 

This book, written by a Frenchman who has evi- 
dently lived long in England, is full of instruction for 
us. Here is someone who is patient and without 
prejudice ; who has learnt his way into the English 
mind, into the English way of feeling, as few foreign 
observers have ever done ; and who makes no mistakes 
in his judgment of values, literary or other. He does 
not start with theories, as Taine did, nor bolster 
theories with unexistent facts, as Taine did also. He 
brings a method, certain tests, and he applies his tests, 
he develops his method, with the sensitiveness, not of 
a critic, but of an artist. It is astonishing to find for 
once a critic who can tell the artist how and why he 
had worked. He does it by hints, sufficient for the 
only readers for whom he is likely to care ; but so care- 
fully restrained from any undue emphasis in enlighten- 
ment, the dust on the butterfly’s wings so tenderly 
spared in the moment of capture, that he can calla 
delicate and certainly illuminating analysis of ‘‘un 
auteur qui a revendiqué le droit d’étre appelé énig- 
matique,” ‘* Contribution au Mystére d’Henry James”’. 

On the other hand, he is not less discriminatingly 
just to a writer so English and so obvious as Dickens, 
and in his analysis of the qualities proper to the melo- 
drama, and of the incarnation of those qualities, in 
their highest degree, in Dickens, he seems to state for 
the first time with exactitude the essential charac- 
teristics of Dickens. He shows the superiority of 
Dickens to the ordinary writer of melodrama by an 
apt comparison of his work with the work of Wilkie 
Collins: ‘‘ l'un, celui de Dickens, rehaussé de toute la 
hantise du réve; l'autre, celui de Collins, sobre et 
concentré, n’ayant pour le soutenir que |’intérét méme 
de la situation, du motif.” It is, as he expresses it 
with justice, the descent ‘‘du réve halluciné avec sa 
magie de couleur 4 l'indication simple de possibilités 
dramatiques”. Does not this simple comparison help 
us to understand Dickens ? 

There have been many descriptions of the substance 
of the novels of Meredith, of life as he sees it, but has 
anyone ever so precisely rendered it as in this image ? 
“La réalité, froide et inorganique, chez Meredith, 
semble une ile rocheuse ou viennent se poser des esprits 
d'un autre monde”. And has the style of Meredith ever 
been so precisely rendered as in this ingenious mixture 
of two images? ‘‘ L’expression anglaise ‘to run riot’, 
courir la bride sur le cou, peut étre appliquée 4a cette 
inspiration souple et bondissante, A ce style qui écume 
autour de l’idée, la souléve, la fait rebondir comme un 
jongleur une balle’’. Such criticism as this does not 
analyse merely, nor merely suggest ; it evokes; and 
the whole book is a book of evocations. 


EGYPTIAN VIEWS OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


“The Egyptian Heaven and Hell.” By E. A. Wallis 
Budge. 3 vols. London: Kegan Paul. 1906. 
18s. net. 


BY ‘‘The Egyptian Heaven and Hell” Dr. Budge 
means the ideas of the other world contained in 
the two sacred books of the Egyptians which are 
generally known to scholars as Am-Duat and the Book 
of Gates. They are books which apparently had no 
existence before the age of the eighteenth dynasty ; 
they seem to have been composed at Thebes, and to 
have been known only to a small and select circle of 
the educated and wealthier classes. The mass of the 
people were contented with the Book of the Dead, 


which had come down to them from the days of the 
earliest dynasties, and with which the beliefs connected 
with Osiris were associated. 

The ritual known as the Book of the Dead had been 
a gradual growth. Portions of it had their origin in 
prehistoric Egypt, and chapters had been added to it 
from time to time from the local rituals of the country. 
Glosses had been attached to the text in order to 
explain old and forgotten formula, and the glosses 
themselves had come to need other glosses for their 
interpretation. Savage magic and puerile superstitions 
were inextricably mixed up with advanced views about 
religion, and the tribunal of Osiris, where the soul was 
weighed against truth and salvation was made to 
depend on righteousness of life, jostled against the 
charms and amulets and mystic names which ensured a 
safe passage to the dead man through the dangers of 
the next world. Successive strata of religious thought 
and local varieties of belief are all reflected in the 
chapters of the Book of the Dead ; no attempt is made 
to harmonise or arrange them ; they lie side by side 
like the fossils in the strata of the earth. The early 
ancestor-worship, the later Osirian faith, the still later 
solar theology, are all there in an almost hopeless 
confusion. 

But the Book of the Dead, in one form or another, had 
been the sole funerary ritual of official Egypt through- 
out the period when the Osirian faith, with its doctrines 
of righteousness, of a judgment to come, of a resurrec- 
tion, and of identification with the god, was engaged in 
supplanting the rival beliefs that had once flourished 
in the valley of the Nile. With that faith, therefore, it 
remained closely connected ; if the Osirian faith were 
to be superseded, it was necessary to supersede also 
the Book of the Dead. Heliopolis had been the seat 
of a solar worship from a very early epoch, and 
Professor Maspero has long since pointed out that it 
was probably the source of the theological system which 
made the Sun-god in his threefold manifestation the 
supreme deity. The solar theology eventually mingled 
with the Osirian faith, and Egyptian philosophy began 
to resolve the various local divinities into forms of the 
Sun-god Ra. With the recovery of Egyptian inde- 
pendence under the kings of the Eighteenth dynasty 
Thebes became the capital of Egypt, and Amon the 
god of Thebes naturally took his place at the head of 
the Pantheon. His identification with the Sun-god 
followed almost of necessity, and he was henceforth 
known as Amon-Ra. The attributes of Ra were 
transferred to him along with the theology which 
centred in the Sun-god, and this involved a new con- 
ception of the life after death. 

The book Am-Duat, the book ‘‘ of the Other World”, . 
was a result of the new religious philosophy of the 
Theban priests. It replaced the heaven of Osiris by 
the solar bark which passed through the twelve regions 
or hours of the Other World during the night bearing 
with it the followers of Ra and lighting up the dreary 
regions of Hades as it passed in succession through 
them. Those only who had been worshippers of Ra 
and were acquainted with his mystic names could 
enter the bark and live eternally in the light of the sun. 
The older gods became the shadowy servitors of Ra; 
like Sokar of Memphis, Osiris was a prisoner in the 
land of darkness, dependent for what light he and 
his followers could obtain on the brief passage of the 
solar bark. The happy heaven, the better Egypt, to 
which his worshippers had looked forward was trans- 
formed into a dreary prison-house; the truth and 
righteousness demanded from those who would enter 
it were replaced by a system of Gnosticism which 
only the rich and cultured few were able to learn. 
The book Am-Duat was essentially the ritual of an 
aristocracy. 

But the old belief in Osiris and all that it implied 
was too firmly rooted in the hearts of the people to be 
suppressed, and accordingly a new ritual was com- 
posed, in which an attempt was made to reconcile the 
claims of Amon-Ra and those of Osiris. Here, though 
the general scheme of the Book Am-Duat was pre- 
served, and the solar bark still pursued its way through 
the realms of the dead, Osiris was acknowledged to be 
lord of the under world, ‘‘ whose kingdom”, as Dr. 
Budge says, ‘‘ was everlasting”. This new ritual was 
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the so-called Book of Gates, which however like the 
Book Am-Duat was of Theban origin, and while yield- 
ing to a certain extent to the claims of the popular 
theology nevertheless maintained the supremacy of the 
Theban god in the next world as well as in this. It 
was, in fact, a compromise, in which the primary place 
was given to the followers of Ra, and the highest 
beatitude, that of living for ever in the light of the Sun- 
god, was made to depend on knowledge, rather than 
on obedience to the law of righteousness. The judg- 
ment of Osiris was allowed to remain, but the heaven 
to which it led was transferred to the realms of night. 

Dr. Budge’s third volume is based on lectures 
delivered by him upon ancient Egyptian religion, and 
is chiefly devoted to an interesting description of the 
contents and character of the two Theban rituals for 
the dead. The first two volumes contain the texts, 
with translations, of the rituals themselves, and will 
be welcome to the English student of Comparative 
Religion. None of the materials has escaped Dr. 
Budge’s unwearied industry, and he has added a valu- 
able index of names and facts at the end of the third 
volume. The English reader now has before him all 
that can be known at present about the Book Am-Duat 
and the Book of Gates. 

Dr. Budge seems reluctant to allow that the Osirian 
doctrine of salvation through righteousness is older than 
the Theban period. But he has forgotten the sepulchral 
inscriptions which show that the ‘‘ Negative Confes- 
sion” must have formed an important part of Egyptian 
belief at a much earlier epoch. Thus in the age of the 
Hyksos we find Baba at El-Kab pleading on his own 
behalf, not orthodoxy of doctrine, but his good deeds 
on earth, how he had fed the hungry and supplied corn 
to the needy in the time of famine. Dr. Budge has 
adopted Professor Maspero’s suggestion that Osiris was 
originally the god of Mendes in the Delta who came 
afterwards to be identified with Khent-Amenti of 
Abydos ; recent archeological discovery, however, is 
distinctly unfavourable to this hypothesis, and when 
Osiris first appears he is already the god of Abydos. 
It is hardly fair to say that in later days ‘‘ the Egyptians 
reverted to their old belief’’ in the northern situation of 
the Paradise of Osiris, since it had then been relegated 
to the sky. Nor is Professor Wiedemann’s view very 
acceptable which identifies Osiris with the Corn-god 
Nepra. So-called ‘‘ beds of Osiris”, that is to say the 
figures of the god formed of moist soil in which ears of 
corn were sown and allowed to germinate, have been 
discovered in the tombs of Amon-hotep II. and of Yua 
and Tua, but there is no proof that they existed before 
the age of the Eighteenth dynasty. The ancient beliefs 
of Egypt, however, admit of many interpretations ; we 
may be able to give a literal translation of its sacred 
books, but the real sense of them may still elude us. 
There are many points on which certainty is unattain- 
able ; perhaps it would not be reached even if we could 
bring an old Egyptian again to life. 

The illustrations with which Dr. Budge has enriched 
his work are excellent and well chosen. But why does 
he say that the kings of the Thirteenth dynasty reigned 
only in the Delta, and that the kings of the Fourteenth 
dynasty were their contemporaries? No support at all 
events for such a statement can be found in the native 
monuments. 


THE ENGRAVINGS OF THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE. 


“Early Engraving and Engravers in England (1545- 
1695).” By Sidney Colvin. With Forty-one Fac- 
similes in Photogravure. London: printed by order 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. 1906. £5 5s. 


peenars no more striking evidence of the power 

of association in affecting the zsthetic sense can 
be imagined than the variation of the esteem in which 
the artistic productions of the different peoples of 
Europe of the early Renaissance period are held in the 
countries of their origin and outside them. By universal 
consent the artists and handicraftsmen of Italy during 
this epoch are admitted to have informed their works 
with a spirit which has and must always compel the 


admiration of all men. Fired by their example, alk 
trans-Alpine nations were prompted to ‘‘ have a taste” 
and produced works of art which unquestionably 
appealed to contemporary compa‘riots as satisfactory 
imitations of the Italian style and even of the more 
remote classical models upon which that style itself 
was founded. 

Yet it must be doubted whether the barbaric richness. 
of Chambord and Blois, or even the over-elongated 
elegance of the nymphs of the Fontainebleau school— 
the actual offspring of their own pencils—can ever 
have cut more than a poor figure in the eyes of 
the Florentines of the sixteenth century. A con- 
temporary Frenchman, to whom these works seemed 
models of fine taste in the grand style, would doubtless 
have shuddered at the monstrous ornaments heaped 
one upon another in the facade of Wollaton Hall, the 
Schools Tower at Oxford, or any of the sumptuous 
family monuments which are to be found in almost 
every English country church. Our ancestors, in their 
turn, would have smiled scornfully upon the barbarous 
attempts of the Northern Germans and Scandinavians 
to produce would-be classical art of the same stamp. 

But the strangest part of the matter is not that the 
nations nearer to the sun of inspiration should at that 
time have despised the uncouth efforts of those further 
removed from it, but that the compatriots of these 
fumbling artists should after the lapse of three centuries. 
—filled with accumulated artistic discovery and archzo- 
logical experience—still find something spirit-stirring in 
the naive performances of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
artists. Mr. Colvin has most felicitously described 
this ‘‘ Tucor taste or tastelessness ” as a ‘‘ jumble of 
miscellaneous elements, allegorical, emblematical, and 
heraldic, would-be classical and misunderstood Gothic 
decorative forms, of strapwork, jewel-work, mauresque, 
and nondescript, the whole producing an odd, un- 
decided, wholly indefensible and absurd, and yet rich 
and rather agreeably fantastic effect ”’. 

Yet it is not, of course, the possible existence of 
abstract beauty in any one of these elements, any more 
than the certain presence of concrete ugliness in the 
combination of them, which endears the buildings, the 
portraits, the tombs or the engraved frontispieces of 
that period to any English eye ; it is simply the fact that 
they stand the only graphic records of one of the most 
glorious epochs of British history. A conglomerate 
mass of ill-proportioned, misapplied sculptured orna~ 


' ments—it is the tomb of England’s Elizabeth ; a clumsily- 


drawn, coarsely-graven diagram—it is the most 
authentic resemblance which we have of Shakespeare ; 
an overloaded pageant of incomprehensible allegory— 
it is the frontispiece to the volumes in which Bacon and 
Spenser beheld their own works. It is impossible not 
to forgive, even if we do not become quite unconscious 
of their artistic shortcomings. 

Nor is patriotic interest in any of this art, or, to 
confine ourselves more particularly to the subject of 
the magnificent volume under consideration, of these 
engravings, materially reduced by the knowledge that 
the makers were for the most part foreign refugees 
from religious persecution. On the contrary, an 
added historical interest is due to the fact that we are 
enabled from the peculiar circumstances of the publica- 
tion of these portraits and title-pages to estimate, to 
a degree which the fugitive nature of the products of 
other trades—not less flourishing and remunerative in 
their day—forbids us, the immense benefits which 
English commerce and art gained by the welcome 
afforded to the Protestant fugitives. 

Mr. Colvin has unearthed a number of new and 
entertaining details concerning the career of Thomas 
Geminus, a Flemish surgeon and printer (to name two 
of the professions which he plied in the Courts of 
Henry VIII. his son and daughters) who produced in 
1545 the first engravings on metal executed in this 
country. These prints, anatomical diagrams pirated 
from Vesalius, possess no intrinsic interest, but the 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, discovered by Mr. Colvin 
in the library of Eton College, is a work of very great 
iconographic and not inconsiderable artistic value. 
The magnificent, unique portrait of the same queen 
by William Rogers is also well reproduced in the 
book. Upon the whole the several engraved portraits 
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of the Virgin Queen give a somewhat terrifying idea of 
her appearance, like some highly-magnified picture 
of a malignant-looking insect or like one of the 
Tudors’ own heraldic monsters. And one cannot 
be surprised that she caused to be drafted the famous 
proclamation forbidding the dissemination of unlicensed 
representations of her person. Mr. Colvin doubts 
whether the proclamation was ever actually put into 
force; but, if a statement made by Evelyn in his 
“Sculptura” is to be trusted, steps were taken to 
abate the scandal which would fully account for the 
rarity of the uncompromising productions of the early 
engravers. In one instance, he declares ‘‘so many 
vile copies’ were ‘‘ multiplied from an ill painting, as 
being calied in and brought to Essex House, did for 
several years furnish the Pastry Men” (predecessors of 
Lord Byron’s portmanteau-makers) ‘‘ with peels for the 
use of their ovens”. 

In the remaining facsimiles the art of Elstrack, 
Delaram, the De Passes; Payne, Marshall, and Glover, 
is liberally exhibited. A series of beautiful plates 
after Faithorne, Loggan and White show English 
line-engraving in its most brilliant and tasteful develop- 
ment. In the text the reader is ‘‘ invited to go over” 
the ground traversed in Walpole’s now somewhat anti- 
quated catalogue of English engravers, ‘‘ afresh, in the 
light of a close and first-hand study both of the whole 
engraved material, and of whatever literary and docu- 
mentary evidence exist that bear upon it”, and guided 
with a scientific accuracy and enlivened by a literary 
style. 

The weak point in the book is one which is, perhaps, 
inseparable from a minutely detailed study of any 
moment of history, the arbitrariness of the bounds set 
to the subject. Without going into the question of the 
earliest English woodcuts, or discussing the entire 
ceuvre of Hollar, Mr. Colvin would have thrown further 
light upon the circumstances of the first appearance of 
engraving on metal in this country, and the counter- 
action of etching upon engraving and vice versa during 


the seventeenth century, if he had devoted a few pages to — 


the influence of Holbein and Hollar upon English book 


and etchings contemporary with the engravings he 
was discussing. Again some reference might well 
have been made to engraved brass memorials; the 
ascription, which was once seriously propounded, of 
certain monumental brasses to the Hogenburghs is 
doubtless an error, but Richard Haydock, the scanti- 
ness of whose printed engravings Mr. Colvin notices, 
unquestionably executed some plates of this sort, and 
it is not improbable that other artists used their skill 
upon brasses as well as upon sundials and other work 
of that type. 


NOVELS. 


“‘A Maid of Normandy: a Romance of Versailles.” 
By Dora M. Jones. London: Blackwood. 1908. 6s. 


Miss Dora M. Jones gives us some pretty pictures of 
Normandy and some faint impressions of Society in 
and around the Courts of Louis at Versailles and of the 
exiled James at S. Germain. The story itself is con- 
ventional in the highest degree. It shows the brave 
young Comte de Cressy and the fair Lady Mary who 
serves the English Queen and dreams of the Comte. 
He, however, falls in love with another and a simple 
maiden and so earns the hatred of the beautiful spoiled 
and wicked Madame de Sericourt who, though married, 
desires his love and homage. Two great churchmen, 
Fénelon being one, a poison-maker, and a few common- 
place people as tools complete the necessary elements 
for a story of love, intrigue, revenge, and retribution. 
The idea of making the heroine lame is new in stories 
of this period, though a maimed principal character 
has become a familiar feature of fiction dealing with 
‘contemporary life. Miss Jones writes with restraint 
and delicacy, and with a real power in depicting scenery 
and sunniness; but she has scarcely taken enough 
thought to make her characters live and move. The 
device, too, of shirking critical moments and tragical 
developments by ‘‘ taking them as read” between the 


close of one chapter and the beginning of the next is 
neither a new nor a commendable trick in the art of 
story-telling. 
“Dick.” By G. F. Bradby. 
1906. 3s. 6d. 
There is only one fault to be found with Mr. Bradby’s 


book—it is too short, and we are as sorry to part with 
‘‘Dick”’ in the last chapter, as his host and hostess 


London: Smith, Elder. 


_ were at the end of the summer holidays in the Norfolk 


Broads. All that is attractive and lovable and admir- 
able in simple boy-nature is to be found in ‘‘ Dick”, 
with his boyish activities and preferences, his ingenuity, 


| his expressive language, and his delightful code of 


schoolboy honour and politeness. Mr. Bradby evi- 
dently thoroughly understands and appreciates boys; 


_ he writes unusually well if a trifle too elaborately, and 
| he has a very keen and admirable sense of humour. 


| He is inclined though to be hard on the feminine sex, 


which he apparently regards in the half-pitying way 


_ characteristic of the schoolboy whose appreciation of 


women is as yet undeveloped. 


‘The Lady of the Decoration.” 
Stoughton. 1906. 6s. 


This story, which is published anonymously, is a 
piece of rather tiresome gush, written in American 
slang, about Japan, and the personal experiences in 
that country of the narrator, a female missionary from 


London: Hodder and 


_ Kentucky. Apparently the author was in Japan during 


the war, and has seized the opportunity of dishing up 
her mild adventures in novel form, and of displaying 
her enthusiasm for everything Japanese. One can only 


| sympathise with the Japanese children, whom she must 
_have left, after four years’ instruction, hopelessly 
Americanised, and speaking pigeon English with a 


Kentucky drawl. 
** Wild Justice.” By Lloyd Osbourne. 
Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 
Mr. Osbourne’s picturesque tales are all of Samoa, 


London : 


t ‘ ; | of the ways of natives and of beach-combers and of 
illustration, and an occasional glance at the wood blocks | 


sailors—described in a straightforward interesting 
way. Some of the stories are tragic, some humourous 
and some sentimental, all are readable and entertain- 
ing, if not brilliant, for Mr. Osbourne is an excellent 
craftsman, though he has not the powers of a 
Stevenson or a Conrad. 


‘*The Wheel of Life.” By Ellen Glasgow. 
Constable. 1906. 6s. 


Like most feminine writers, Miss Glasgow is chiefly 
concerned with the problems of sex, and with the 
mutual attitude of men and women. There is much 
that is original and thoughtful in her studies of the 
various couples whose loves and antipathies fill the 
book, but she is too fond of discussion. She is over- 
flowing with ideas but they are not all valuable and 
her perpetual gushing eloquence seems out of propor- 
tion to the importance of the incidents. The women 
characters are remarkably well drawn, the men are less 
successful—they are so very literary and introspective 
in their conversation. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘The Balfourian Parliament, 1900-1905.” By Henry W. Lucy. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lucy, it seems, has been handicapped in writing up the 
history of the 1900-1905 Parliament: it was “ less fruitful of 
picturesque incident than were some of its predecessors”. 
“ Opportunities of describing personal incidents and domestic 
scenes” were limited. Mr. Lucy need not be apologetic. His 
book after all seems to be packed with personalities. If there 
is not quite so much about white duck trousers and orchid 
buttonholes and cummerbunds, white waistcoats or deer-stalker 
hats as lovers of the tattle of Parliament may yearn after, 
there are any number of scenes and personalities. If it were 
not for Mr. Lucy nearly all these invaluable sources of history 
might be lost, a dreadful thing to consider. Fancy the loss to pos- 
terity if it were utterly forgotten, for instance, that Lord Wemyss 
in his excitement one evening in the House of Lords, “ brought 
a gesticulatory arm in rough contact with the royal hat”! For 
people who read Mr. Lucy’s diaries of Parliament through and 
through, we have little doubt a fact like this is of more value 
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than a score of great dull debates on education or South 
Africa or the fiscal question. Scarcely less valuable would be 
the description of how Mr. Chaplin and Sir James Ferguson 
and Sir Harry Jones competed for corner seats ; or of how 
in the twilight of a May evening there was something touching 
in the spectacle of the Prime Minister and the Duke of 
Devonshire slumbering side by side on the Ministerial bench 
in the House of Lords. Mr. Lucy almost expected to see 
“the Bishop of Winchester advance on tiptoe and cover them 
with leaves”. Here then the profound student of Parliament 
will find all the figures and funny men of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Lucy hits them all off as only he can. But 
why should he describe Mr. Churchill’s memory as “phe- 
nomenal ” ? 


“Othello Unveiled.” By Rentala Venkata Subbaran. Madras: 
1906. 20s. 


We know what to expect of this extraordinary work after 
reading the notice of “ Hamlet Unveiled”, by the same author, 
which is printed in the most prominent place in the book 
opposite the title-page. It is declared that “Hamlet Un- 
veiled” “revealed the true picture of the magnificent tragedy 
for the first time after three centuries”, and that it presented 
the characters “in their genuine beauty and symmetry which 
has escaped the perception of the world’s greatest intellects 
and critics”. It reads more like a circus than a literary notice. 
A little of it may go a long way, but it is really rather good fun of 
asort. In his preface the author declares it a sadly ironical fact 
that he could not find any publisher to take up his work and 
had to make himself both printer and publisher. Whether he 
was his own compositor into the bargain is not stated, but we 
should not wonder. Othello is unveiled in the four hundred 
pages of explanatory matter at the end of the book; but the 
reader is helped along in reading the play itself by footnotes 
designed to clear up all the more difficult and profound 
passages. Here are some good specimens of the footnotes : 
“ Saucy—insolent, outrageous” ; “ Lasciviouws—lustful” ; “ My 
Peculiar End—my own particular end”; “ Mandragora— 
called ‘mandrake ’—a soporific herb” ; “ He dies— 

e shall die”. We have not seen R. V. Subbaran’s “ Hamlet 
Unveiled”, but if his notes equal these in subtlety of interpreta- 
tion no further mystery can attach to the play. 


‘* Brownsea Island,” by C. van Raalte (Humphreys, 12s. net), is 
a book of considerable local interest, gaily illustrated by 
Florence van Raalte. It describes one of the most beautiful 
islets on the English coast, and gives its history from mediaeval 
times. This literature of the last quarter of a century or so 
has been distinguished by many excellent local histories 
among which this is not the least.—‘‘ The Rise and Fall of Reading 
Abbey”, by J. B. Hurry (Stock), is another work of this cha- 
racter though on a much smaller scale. Mr. Hurry brought 
out some years ago a larger work on this subject which was 
noticed in the SATURDAY REVIEW. This is a reprint, some- 
what amplified, of the Presidential address to the Reading 
Literary and Scientific Society last year.—‘‘ Months at the 
Lakes” (MacLehose, 5s. net) is a pleasant record by H. D. 
Rawnsley of changes in the mood and face of rature in the 
English Lakes, which he tells us it has been his custom to keep 
for the past twenty years. He arranges his book in months, 
and under each adds some account of the life of the dales 
folk. The book is illustrated by photographs in half tone, 
some of which are distinctly good. 


** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Mai. 3 fr. 


Pierre Loti continues his study of the modern Turkish 
woman which seems to us to have little foundation in fact or 
theory. It is contrary to all the traditions of Islam that 
Turkish women should have interviews with fascinating French 
novelists even in the remoter environs of Constantinople and 
we know of no facts on which such a story can reasonably be 
based. This would be little to say against his romance if it 
were interesting as a story, but Pierre Loti is growing tedious. 
A study of the policy of the United States towards the French 
Revolution does full justice to Washington’s common sense in 
avoiding all ee of sympathy with French excesses, so 
compromising for the new Republic in the West. M. Charmes’ 
verdict on the French elections strongly resembles that passed 
by the SATURDAY REVIEW last week. “We mayas well,” he 
says, “ recognise the fact that all the vexations and shame of 
these recent years have not produced on the country the deep 
impression that many people had hoped.” 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘‘An Introduction to Geology.” By J. E. Marr. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1906. 33. net. 


Many so-called introductions prolegomena and outlines are 
a mere snare to the beginner. They are really so elaborate in 
their treatment that they practically exhaust our existing 
knowledge of the subject they deal with. They are as it were 
vestibules and porches of temples that only future research can 


create. Dr. Marr’s “Introduction to Geology” does not belong to 
this pretentious class. It is meant for the tiro and the layman 
and wisely avoids the many debatable points with which the 
subject bristles. Not that it lacks suggestiveness as is shown 
by its scattered hints on the influence of geology on scenery. 


‘The First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with a Commentary based 
principally upon that of Proclus Diadochus.” By William 
Barrett Frankland. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1906. 6s. net. 

‘*Geometry Theoretical and Practical.’ Part I. By W. P. 
Workman and A. G. Cracknell. London: Clive. 1906. 3s. 6d. 

‘Solid Geometry.” By Charles Davison. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1906. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘‘Cubic Surfaces.’ By W. H. Blythe. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1906. 4s. net. 


We welcome Mr. Frankland’s commentary on “The First 
Book of Euclid” all the more warmly as it is a genuine work 
of erudition worthy to rank with the best products of Con- 
tinental learning. It is indeed melancholy to think how many 
of our best scholars waste their time in the production of 
miserable little text-books for getting through the Little-go or 
Responsions. Cumbered with much serving in the way of 
hackwork examining they seem to forget that research is the 
goal of all true scholarship. Mr. Frankland attempts to give 
us the real Euclid—free from the glosses of ancient and modern 
scholiasts which have not infrequently operated to Euclid’s 


(Continued on page 628.) 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Estp. 1835. 
Assurance and Inwestment. 
Write for Jeaflet on 


NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


Head Office - - - ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
London Office : - 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES 
Low Premiums under the Society’s popular Minimum 
Premium System. 

New Schemes providing Income at 5% or 5$% on the Sum Assured. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Citv—4t THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Rranches—Eag'e Insurance Buildings in 
BirminGcuamM, Bristo., LEEps, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per 
cert. of the Premiums paid during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benefits, affrd an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Total Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Comoany of New York 


has received £58,652,178 in interest, rent, and profits earned on its 
investments, being 28°9 per cent. of the total premiums received. This 
interest, rent, and profits have practically paid the death claims in 
every year of ‘the Company's history, the average ratio for the 62 years 
being 94°5 or, aos Aside from interest and rents, the Company has 
earned £3,65 as profit on its investments, and this amount has 
exceeded the onal payments to officers and employés at the home office 
by £264,261. 


Total Income for 62 Years, £261,055,700. 


This has been used as follows :— 
Paid to Policy-hoiders, or held 


in Trust for them . 823 p.c. 
Agents or Agency Expenses 10°5 p.c. 
Management and Care of Funds . 59 p.c. 
Salaries at Head Office ... 13 p.c. 

100 p.c. 


Full information about the deities and its Policies on application to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGOOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, es E.c. 
Board of Directors. 

ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 

Lord Artuur Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 

H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. j we Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 

Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 

TuHos. McKinnon Woop, Esq., LL.D. 
Wittram Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount B. a 
Cuares Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
SS —- payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


Advances aa O on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Janager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual exp includi charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of t the net premiums received, while 
the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 per cent. of the 
premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of cent. annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 


FI MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
— ON POLICIES are granted on favourable 
rms, 


For full particulars apply to any ef the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,251,779. Income, £406,752.. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


BONUS YEAR, 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in force on 
1st June in that year will share in the he Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, SW. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Expenses. | 


Low Premiums. 


ScoTtisH Provident Institution. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Wituiam Srreet, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. , 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 


** Excellent bonuses are declared by the Society, which is in 
every respect a progressive and prosperous institution 
News. 
OLD AGE PENSION 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


SEND For Particutars to Dept. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment ora Pension for Life. 
Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 36, £259 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 

would amount to £891 Os. 
pe results on attaining age 60. 


A Cash Payment of £1,525 4 0; or, 
An Annuity of 140 OQ; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 3 oO. 
In cases where policies have matured, the estimated results have 
been fully realised. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ 


1894 - - - £1,012,786 | 
income }1904 - £1,348,659 
{1904 - = £9,014,532 
Policies - £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue GresHam Assurance Society, Limitep. 
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disadvantage. As Messrs. Workman and Cracknell truly 
say in their “Geometry Theoretical and Practical”, “ those 
who know Euclid best, respect him most ”. 
compromise between Euclid and the newer school geometry. 


They rightly, as we think, insist on the value of a certain | 
amount of memory work, which certainly has its place after — 


the intelligence has been duly exercised in the work of dis- 
covery. It is one thing to sce through a process of reason- 
ing, it is a further step to make certain of permanently making 
it part of one’s own knowledge, not as a sort of thing to be 
pigeon-holed in some brain-centre, but to be utilised for 
the acquisition of fresh information. It is curious how each 
country has its own fashions in mathematics, which are quite 
as distinctive and often as arbitrary as those of dress or 
etiquette. Solid geometry has a great vogue in Germany and 
the United States. In England it usually appears in the 
school curriculum at the fag-end of Euclid. Few students 
regard it with any seriousness, knowing that one or at most 
two questions will ever be asked on the subject at the inevit- 
able examination that like the poor is ever with us. Happily, 
as Mr. Davison observes, the recent changes in the teaching of 
plane geometry may very well lead to a universal interest in 
this important branch of geometry. Sucha book should prove 
a good introduction to Mr. Blythe’s interesting monograph 
“On Models of Cubic Surfaces”. 


‘“‘A New Junior Arithmetic.” By H. Bompas Smith. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 2s. 6d. 

“The Teacher’s Blackboard Arithmetic.” Part II. By ‘‘ Tact.” 
London: Blackie. 1906. 1s. 6d. 


‘The Winchester Arithmetic.” By C. Godfrey and G. M. Bell. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1906. 


Mr. Bompas Smith tries to hold the balance even between 
the concrete arithmetic which is now the fashion and those 
interminable lines or columns of figures to be multiplied or 
added that made the subject such a dismal one in the past. 
Thus, while holding firm to the doctrine that the teaching 
should deal with the pupil’s actual environment, he also sees 
the advantage of cultivating to a certain extent the knack 
of rapid and accurate calculation which seems in some 
danger of being neglected to-day. “The Teacher’s Blackboard 
Arithmetic” is intended as a help for those who teach large 
classes, as in the elementary schools. It does not appear to 
contain any striking novelties but the general arrangement is 
clear. “The Winchester Arithmetic” is a more ambitious 
book. It caters for teachers as well as boys. The interleaved 
teacher's copy not only contains the answers but specimens of 
worked-out exercises. Few teachers, we hope, will need such 
help, as if they do they ought not to be teaching at all. Other- 
wise there are many good points about the book. The con- 
nexion with algebra is clearly shown, oral arithmetic is made a 
great feature, and the sound dictum laid down that oral arith- 
metic should often precede and even be in advance of the 
written work. 


“Oxford Modern French Series.’—Les Chouans. By Honoré de 
Balzac. — by C.L. Freeman. Oxford: At the Clarendon 


“Le Verre d’Eau. Comédie.” Edited by W. G. Etheridge. London : 
Blackie. 1906. 


“‘ Rivington'’s New Junior French Texts.”—(1) Trois Contes de 
Fées ; (2) Fables Choisies de La Fontaine. London: Blackie. 
1906. 1s. each. 


“* Arnold’s French Texts.""—(1) Monsieur Tringle. Par Champflenry. 
(2) Marie-Antoinette. Par Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 
(3) Vie de Polichinelle. Par Octave Feuillet. (4) Le Forcat. 
Par Madame de Ségur. (5) Le bon Pere. Par Florian. 
(6) La Souris Blanche et les Petits Souliers. Par Hégésippe 
Moreau. Price 6d. each. London: Arnold. 1906. 


M. Delbos has been well advised to add Balzac’s fascinating 
‘romance “Les Chouans” to his Modern French Series. Mr. 

reeman supplies an adequate introduction and prefatory note. 
The note on gars might very well have indicated that it is an 
old nominative like patre, &c. To say of “galette de sarrasin ” 
that “it should properly be called crépe, but never is” strikes 
one as a peculiar way of stating things. We note “ler” for “filer”. 
Mr. Etheridge’s edition of Scribe’s famous comedy possesses 
the great merit of not being overloaded with notes which in 
five cases out of six are principally useful for indicating the 
supposed erudition of the editor. Messrs. Rivington’s New 
Junior French Texts are a compromise between old and new 
methods. The notes are in French. The note in La Fontaine’s 
Fables on plus d’a moitié which states that plus qu’a moitié is 
‘the modern form is misleading. Plus d’a moitié is still current 
though less common. There are several misprints in the notes, 
&c., of the Trois Contes de Fées, equivalent (page 42), gendre 
(page 43), resumer (page 48), changeat (page 49). Messrs. 
-Arnold’s French Texts are superior to several of their rivals in 
‘the size and clearness of their print. The notes are brief and 


Their book is a | 


to the point. In addition each volume is furnished with a 
vocabulary. Altogether they provide a wonderful sixpenny- 
worth. 

‘* Grammaire Frangaise @ l’usage des Anglais.” Par E. Renault. 
London: Arnold. 1906. 4s. 6d. 


Grammars may be divided into two types, those that give the 


| bare bones, the skeleton, so to say, of the language, and those 
| which aim rather at comprehensiveness and completeness. 


The former, containing, as they do, what is considered to be the 
irreducible minimum of data requisite to the acquisition of a 
language are intended to be mastered from cover to cover, the 
latter being by nature encyclopedic derive their chief value 
from acting as books of reference. M. Renault’s grammar 
falls rather into the second than the first category. It is an 
admirable storehouse of rules and directions for those who 
desire to possess the French language in the French sense of 
the word. Not the least useful feature in the book is the 
excellence of the examples—which largely consist of those 
matchless phrases—four or five words long—by which the French 
sum up a whole situation or doctrine ; such as “tout est pour 
le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles” which has 
made the rourd of the civilised world. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


DE RESZKE.,... 
HIGH CLASS 


CIGARETTES. 


Some famous smokers of the DE RESZEKE Cigarettes. 
H.S.H. PRINCE LOUIS OF ° Sir HUBERT PARRY, M.A. 
BATTENBERG. Sir THOMAS LIPTON 
EARL OF PEMBBOKE. BRIDGE, B. 
LORD R. HERBERT. ' Sir FRANCIS C BURNAND. 
The MARQUIS of HEADFORT. | Sir VNDHAM. 
Rt. Hon. COUNT MANIN. | 
The COUNT DE NEVERS. 
Baron ARTHUR POELLNITZ. 
Sir R. W. BULKELEY, Bart. 
Sir K. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Sir W. TREL. AWNY, Bart. JEROME K. 
Sir WILLIAM Tf CURTIS: Bart. B. FRY, Esq 
Sir A. E. H. DE! AN PAUL L, Bart. HAL HURST, is.. R.L, R B.A. 
Sir E. Bart., M.P. MELTON PRIOR, "Esq. 
be.,, Gc. 


Sold at 6/- and 8/- per 100 at all the best Tobacconists and Stores. If 
unobtainable in your locality, send for address of nearest Dealer, or Cigarettes 
can be obtained, post free, on receipt of cheque or money order fro’ 


J. MILLHOFF & CO., Limited, 


17 Down Street, Piccadil!y, London, Manufacturers. 
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IMPERIAL ROYAL 
EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES, AND MANUFACTURES, 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 to rr. Admission ts. Season Tickets 10s. 6d. 


PICTURES, STATUARY, FASHIONS, FURNITURE, BRONZES, CHINA, 
GLASS, ART PRINTING, BAKERY, DAIRY, SAUSAGE FACTORY. ’ 


A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA. 
GRAND MILITARY AND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
YROL VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
Life in the Mountains. Real Waterfall. Tyroler Songs and Dances. 
SUMMER THEATRE. VIENNA BY NIGHT. 
GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL. 
THE SALT MINE.—Extraordinary reproduction of an Austrian Mine. 
HE VIENNA PRATER. SALZKAMMERGUT BOATS ON LAKE. 
Austrian Restaurant Café and Lager Beer Hall. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bd. Weekly. 


THE PASSING OF A GENIUS. 
By J. E. Muddock. 


OPEN LETTER TO 
LAWSON WALTON, K.C., 


SIR J. M.P. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
ome, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


Orrices: 6 Beti’s Buitpines, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Is that you can develop your 
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Photography. 


“* Development a pleasure 
instead of a toil.” 


OF ALL DEALERS, AND .. 


KODAK, LIMITED 


57-61 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


BrRANCHES—96 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 72-74 Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow ; 59 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 60 Cheapside, 
E.C. ; 115 Oxford Street, W. ; 171-173 Regent Street, W. ; 
and 40 Strand, London, W.C. 


a 


Distinguished from all others 
by its invigorating nutritious 
qualities and delicious flavour. 
It contains all the substance 
of the choicest Nibs, and main- 
tains its leading position as 


OCOA 


the best form of Cocoa 
for every-day use. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artistie 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre= 


arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 


QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Haussmana,. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THROUGH INDIA 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT, 


Special ag or eo of “4 Calcutta Statesman ; Author of “ The Tale of a Tour 
Macedonia.” With many Illustrations.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

OB SERI "ER.—* Though the book is first in the field, it is extremely probable 
that it will turn out to be one of the best - asa result of the royal progress. 
Mr. Abbott writes with knowledge, with point, and with humour, and he is not 
afraid to be outspoken.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“* Mr. Abbott's book has a deeper and more serious 
dnterest than that of the passing moment, and will remain an abiding contribution to 
the discussion of India’s probleins.” 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH: 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By A. L. LILLEY, M.A. 
With Portrait. Large crown &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS DAY. 


A Study of the Topical Element in Shakespeare 
and in the Elizabethan Drama. 


By J. A. DE ROTHSCHILD, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. C SSION. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., 
Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
TRIBUNE.—“ Mr. McTaggart's book is full of surprises, some of them 2 

Pleasant. /t is also able, interesting, stimulating; all the more so because it is t. 
product of two philosophical methods, and belongs to more than one century—con- 
necting the Deism of the one with the idealism of the other... The crowning 
merits of Mr. McTaggart's style are its clean-cut explicitness, and the happy 
directness and not dajtgnent humour of its illustrations.” 


A BOOK ABOUT CHILDREN FOR GROWN-UPS. 


CONCERNING PAUL AND 


FIAMMETTA. 
L. ALLEN HARKER, 


Author of “‘ A Romance of the Nursery.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Though this book is not, properly speaking, a novel, the 
account of the doings of the children in the nursery of Squire Staniland is much 
‘more amusing reading than most works of contemporary fiction. It has humour as 
well as fancy, and the grown-up people, seen through the children’s eyes, are almost 
as successful as the children themselves.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


NEW WORK BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE REVELATIONS OF 
INSPECTOR MORGAN. 


BY 

OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G. 

Author of ‘‘ Sylvia Arden,” “‘ The Ways of the Millionaire,” &c. 

PRICE @ SHILLINGS. 

Contents :— DETECTIVE INSPECTOR MORGAN. 
GENTLEMAN COGGINS: ALIAS TOWERS. 
THE FLYING MAN. 
THE MURDER AT JEX FARM. 
THE KIDNAPPED CHILDREN. 

London: CHAPMAN HALL, Limite/. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS OF THE LATE 


ARTHUR RAM, Ese., AND THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE J. R. 
LORENT, Esa. 


V ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Fae will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellingtoy Street, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, May 25 1936, at One o’cloce precisely, the 
of BOOKS is FINE BINDINGS, the pr »perty of the late Arthur Ram, ksq ; 
Portion of the Library of a nobleman ; and tne Librarv of J. R. Lorent, Eea., ° 
deceased, in fine Modern Bindings by Bedford, Riviere, &c. 
May | be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, r, May 26, 1906, at One o'clock precisely, valuable 
BOOKS and ILLUMINATED other MANUSCRIPTS -fine Royal and 
Historic Bindings ; First and Early Quarto Editions of Shakespeare's Plays ; First 
Editions of Modern Poets, some Presentation Copies ; Documents relating to 
——,, Marie Antoinette, the ‘‘ Reign of Terror,” and Napoleon I. ; a large 
and important Series of Letters in the Autograph of and Addressed to y 
Sordan, and a fine copy of Blake's Songs of nnocence. 
May be viewed two days prior Illustrated Cai 
(price rs. may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF BOOK ceeres : -LIBRIS) OF THE LATE 
JULIAN MARSHA 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION anos, W. order of the Executors), at their House 
dare Street, ‘Strand, W.C...on MONDAY, May 28, 1906, and 
three lowing ey wn extensive 
ble Collection o' (ex- “Llbeis) of th of the late Julian Marshall, 
Belsize Avenue, N.W. a 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues (price 2s. each) may be had. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Leo Tolstoy: his Life and Work (From the Russian. Vol. I.). 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 

The Life and Experiences of Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe (Written by 
Himself). Macmillan, 12s. net. 

‘* English Men of Letters” :—Walter Pater (A. C. Benson). 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Monographs: Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron Stockmar (Sir 
Theodore Martin). Murray. 12s. net. 

Joseph Priestley (fT. S. Thorpe). Dent. 

Days with Walt Whitman, with some Notes on his Life and Work 
(Edward Carpenter). George Allen. 55. net. 


FicTION 


Cattle Brands (Andy Adams). Constable. 6s. 

The Triumph of Love (Mrs. M. Chan-Toon), 6s. Pp Barlowe, 
Adventuress (Elliott O’Donnell), 6s. ; Two London Fairies 
(George R. Sims), 3s. 6@. Greening. 

The Ferry of Fate (Samuel Gordon). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

A Double Marriage (Lucas Cleeve). Unwin. 6s. 

The House of Cobwebs, and Other Stories (George Gissing). 
Constable. 4s. 

The Sweetest Solace (John Randal). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Cain’s Wife (Bernard C. Blake). Walter Scott. 65. 

Rowena (Agnes Giberne). Laurie. 6s. 

The Uphill Road (E. C. Ruthven); The Revelations of Inspector 
Morgan (Oswald Crawfurd). Chapman and Hall. 6s. each. 

The Enemy in Our Midst (Walter Wood). Long. 6s. 

The Undying Past (Hermann Sudermann). Lane. 6s. 

The Bar Sinister (]. Morgan de Groot). Blackwood. 6s. 

An Independent Maiden (Adeline Sergeant). Long. 6s. 


HISTORY 


A History of Cambridgeshire (Rev. Edward Conybeare. Cheap 
Edition). Elliot Stock. 35. 6d. net. 

Buck Whaley’s Memoirs, including his Journey to Jerusalem (Edited 
by Sir Edward Sullivan). Moring. 21s. net. 

A History of Assam (E. A. Gait). Thacker. 155. net. 


LAW 


Jottings of an Old Solicitor (Sir John Hollams), Murray. 8s. net. 
Introduction und Notes to Sir Henry Maine’s ‘* Ancient Law ” (Sir 
Frederick Pollock), Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HIsTORY 


The Horse: Its Treatment in Health and Disease (Edited by Prof. J. 
Ww 7 Axe. Divisional Volume II.). Gresham Publishing Co, 
8s. n 

Pictorial a (George F. Millin). 


Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Assemble of Goddes. By John Lydgate (Printed at Westminster 
by Wynkyn de Worde about the year 1500). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

The Florentine History (Niccolo Machiavelli. 
Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson. 2 vols.). Constable. 
net. 

The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Edited by George Sampson. 
5 vols.). Bell. 175. 6d. 

‘* Early Novelists ” :—The Fool of Quality (Henry Brooke) ; Gulliver’s 
— and Other Works (Jonathan Swift). Routledge. 6s. net 


Translated from the 
125. 6a. 


seal Kilgobbin (Charles Lever), 35. 6d. ; In Memoriam ; Maud, and 
other Poems (Alfred Lord Tennyson), 2s. net. Macmillan. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
The Standard of Life and Other Reprinted Essays (Helen Bosanquet). 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Electrical Engineering in Theory and Practice (G. D. Aspinall Parr). 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 


Essays in Socialism, New and Old (Ernest Belfort Bax). Grant 
Richards. 5s. net. 

The Silence and the Shadows (Lloyd Morris). Skeffin —_. . net. 

The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth tury tatied 


William Benn. 2 vols.). Longmans. 21s. net. 


THEOLOGY 
A Short History of Freethought (John M. Robertson. Second Edi- 
tion. 2-vols.). Watts. 2Is. net. 
The English Church from the Accession of George I. to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century (John H. Overton and Frederick Relton), 
7s. 6d. ; Christian Thought on Present-Day Questions (William 
Allen Whitworth), 4s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 
The Communion of the Christian with God (Wilhelm Herrmann, 
Second English Edition. Translated by J. Sandys Stanyon) ; 
The Spiritual Teaching of Christ’s Life (Rev. Prof. G. Henslow). 
5s. net. Williams and a 
A Day-Book of Short Readings for Use by Busy People (by the Author 
of ** Preparatio”). MastersandCo. 6s, net. 
The Position of the Eucharist in Sunday Worship (W. H. Abraham). 
Masters. 55. net. 
The Church and the 7 a (Rev. William Holden Hutton), 
Rivingtons. 35. 6d. n 

La Question Biblique au Xx Siécle (par Albert Houtin). Paris: 
ibrairie E. Nourry. 

Wesley and His Century (Rev. W. H. Fitchett) Smith, Elder. 65, 


net. 
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THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. 


J. E. C. BODLEY, 


Author of ‘* France.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. By Evitx 


SICHEL, Author of ‘‘ Catherine de’ Medici.” With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. 


FYVIE, Author of ‘‘Some Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Studies of Thomas Amory—Thomas Day—William Beckford—Walter Savage 
Landor—William Hazlitt-Henry Crabb Robinson—Charles Babbage—Douglas 
Jerrold—George Wither—James I.—Sir John Mandeville. 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


By JouHN 
Illustrated. 


poy gy MEREDITH. By G. M. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. ne! 
HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. ByG. Ff. Hi, 


Author of “ The Coins of Sicily,” &c. With 13 Plates Illustrating roo Coins, 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


TACITUS, & OTHER ROMAN STUDIES. 


By GASTON BOISSIER, Professor of Latin = 7 at the Collége de 
France. Translated by W. G. HUTCHINSON. my 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE FLORENTINE HISTORY. Written by 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. Translated from the Italian by NINIAN 
HILL THOMSON, M.A. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LINCOLN, MASTER OF MEN. By Atonzd 


ROTHSCHILD. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER. 


FREDERICK HOLDER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. 
DYKE, D.D. Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Studies of Pietro Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, and Maximilian. 
The Daily Telegraph says : ‘‘ The work will be found as useful to the student 
as it will be fend attractive by the reader with a liking for historical biography.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Freperic Harrison, writing in the 7ridune, says: “ Adequately supplies 
a real want in political history..... Mr. Oliver has set Alexander Hamilton in his 
true place : the intellectual creator of the great commonwealth of which George 


Washington was the typical father and the moral hero. 


By CHARLES 


By PAUL VAN 
Demy 8vo. 


By F. S. OLtver, 


NEW G/- NOVELS. 
SET IN AUTHORITY. By Sara 


DUNCAN, Author of “An American Girl in London,” “The Path of a 
Star,” &c. 


THE EVASION. 
FACE TO FACE. By 


Translated by MARTIN HUME. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS, AND OTHER 


STORIES. By the late GEORGE GISSING. With an Introduction by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


CATTLE BRANDS. Stories of Cowboy Life. By 


ANDY ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ The Log of a Cowboy,” “ The Outlet,” &c. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Hersert Mac- 


ILWAINE, Author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE. by J. C. Syaitu, 


Author of “‘ Broke of Covendon,” ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 
[Second Impression. 


By E. B. FRoTHINGHAM. 


FRANciscoO ACEBAL, 


THE ARENA. By Haroip SPenper. 
MR. JOHN STROOD. 


of “‘ Park Lane,” “‘ The West End,” &c. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LIMITED. 
16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


By Percy Wuite, Author 
[Second Impression. 


Smith, Elder & Co.'s Publications. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


FROM THE SPECTATOR, MAY 12:-— 
“A deeply interesting, eloquent, and finely 
wrought study of the magnanimous and the 
artistic temperaments.” 


FENWIGK’S 6/ 
| 
With Illustrations by A R F 
ALBERT STERNER. Be 


Oa” SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


TRIBUNE STANDARD 
‘A story rich in detail and “itis a rare pleasure to 
incident. Putting down the find a literary artist whose 
book, one feels a great work shows steady im- } 
admiration of the art, the provement with each fresh 
imagination, the warm sym- publication. One has the 
pathy, the beautiful tender- satisfaction of finding that 


ness of Mrs. Humphry 


Ward’s style, and a great 
gratitude to a novelist who 
has such a high and ad- 
mirable ideal of her calling. 
IT 18 DIFFICULT TO PRAISE 
THE BOOK ENOUCH.” 


better than the last. And 
there will be many who 
will hold, not unwarrant- | 
ably, that ‘FENWICK’S 
CAREER’ IS THE BEST OF 
ALL.” 


*,* An Edition de Luxe in 2 vols. price 215. net, limited to 250 copies 


Particulars on application. 


will be ready on May 21. 


A VISION OF INDIA, 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess 
: of Wales. By SIDNEY LOW. 
With 32 pages of Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Sidney Low is a most skilful, enter- 
taining, and impressive artist in words. With his breadth and 
balance he combines a rare susceptibility and sense of humour. 
No library customer need apprehend heaviness in a work which 
satisfies so much curiosity, and touches off the picturesque, the 
absurd, and the dramatic with such infallibie dexterity.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo. 7g. @d. net. 


‘a «FIRST IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. SECOND 
IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


**CLAUDIUS CLEAR,” in the BRITISH WEEKLY, says: ‘‘ The book 
is marked by a singular and delightful frankness, and is full of 
wise, sane, tender, and charitable sayings. ... There is no need 
to comment on Mr. Benson’s charm work, and the reader may 
be left to the happy experience of making its acquaintance.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. oso 


Impression. 


By AGNES « EGERTON CASTLE. 
COURT JOURNAL.—“A charming love story.” 


SALTED ALMONDS. By F. ANSTEY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘A series of delightful entertainments.” 


MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN. 
Bv FIELDING MARSH. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Baxter is a real addition to the gallery of humorous 


sporting types.” 
OLD MR. LOVELACE. BY SEARLES 
GLOBE.—“ A charming story.” 
AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 
By HORACE HUTCHINSON, Author of “Two Moods of a Man,” 
** Crowborough Beacon,” &c. ust published. 


HEROES OF EXILE: being Certain 


Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. UGH CLIFFORD 
C.M.G., Author of ‘‘ Studies in Brown Homan Bush- Whacking,” 
Free-Lance of To-day.” (/ust published. 


DICK: a STORY WITHOUT a PLOT 


G. F. BRADBY. (Tuirp Impression. 


s. 6d. B 
COURT TOURNAL—" The humour of Mr. Bradby’s new book is of the 
most rare type, ens not on forced situations and grotesque dialogue, but on 
keen observation 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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EDUCATION. 
DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 
SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 


HE DRAPERS’ COMPANY will shortly award 
Scholarships of £60 per annum, tenable fortwo or three years, at some 
place of Advanced Education, for the study of Theoretical or Applied Science, 
Art, Medicine or Law, or the Degree Examination of some University in the 
United Kingdom. The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons, 
between 16 and 18 years of age, of Freemen of the Drapers' Company ; (4) other 
boys of the same age. The parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the 
Cononey that he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 
The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
£70 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Se nd a son or 
grandson of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Company, 
Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Brighton.— Pre- 
paratory School for Boys > modern methods laying fields. Sea 
bathing. Best est dietary. Most iby. Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tezies overlooking the sea. Canute attention to delicate or backward boys. 
Moderate Fees.— Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP ExX- 
AMINATION, June 5, 6,and7. One of £87 for. for. first year), 
five or more of £50, and ve or more of £30per annum. Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well bet tal to obtain a 
Scholarship.—F or particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on Jnes 2gth, 30th, 

gist. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value rangi 80 

and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SC HOLARSHIPS ot of £20 

per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

did for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 

TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must oe under 15 and Junior 

Candidates under 14 on May ist.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


] AW TUTOR.—R. B. B.A., LL.B.—AIl 
Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes. —14 Pavilion Parade, 
righton. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 


for Bar preliminary and Roman law pr d. French also taught by a 


native experienced bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place. 
Ploomsbury. 
EMBROKE, 16 and 17 Lorna Road, Hove, Sussex. 


——— preparation for University and eller Exams. Number of 
pupils, » about eight. Home comforts and influence. Recent success, March 1906— 
bridge Additionals, 1st s ; Previous, Part I., rst Class ; Previous, Part II., 

ath Class.— Apply, A. A. vox Metz, B.A., Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
languages, science, and up-to-date are Fine open site, close to Lord’s. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester. 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, : aul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


HAT SCHOOL OR TUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; also tutors for al] exams. : 25 to 40 percent. saved on all school fees by 
Oreuana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, W. 


UTOR, experienced, First-class Honours, late Demy 
of Ma daien, Oxford, visits or receives. Classics, French, German, English, 
usic. Public Schools and Universities (Entrance and Scholarship). Latest 
ould consider residential post. Excellent references.—‘‘ B.A., 
as2 Elgin Avenue, W. 


HORTHAND is invaluable to every young man and woman 

entering business. You can learn under Britain’s highest 

honoursman.—Send stamp to-day for Booklet S 32, ALSTON’S 
COLLEGE, BURNLEY. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 
VINTER, B. A. Cantab., i ry ae c taff, prepares a 
limited number of ‘pupils for Army and iy Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
tate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 

versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 

Exam., Cambridge ; Part II ponsions, Oxford.—G. M.A, Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Sdecen Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 
Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 
to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools’ Rifle Asso- 
ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of ph train- 

ing. at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—St. Catherine’s School for 


Girls. Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents 
are wavelling or abroad. Preparatory Department for on public school lines. 
Holiday home, Croft, Portinscale, Keswick.— Prospectus on application. 


. I ‘O LET from May onward, for one, two, or three 
— FURNISHED HOUSE, Croft, Keswick (Portinscale). Beautiful 


Address—CROFT, 43 Ventnor Villas, Hove, Brighton. 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS—Continued. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Military Sketching Made Easy (Major-General H. D. Hutchinson, 
Sixth Edition). Gale and Polden. 4s. 

Months at the Lakes (Canon Rawnsley), 5s. net ; Literary Associa- 
tions of the English Lakes (2 vols. Canon Rawnsley. Third 
Edition), 10s. net. MacLehose. 

Lhasa and its Mysteries (L. Austine Waddell. Third and Cheaper 
Edition). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Land of Pardons (Anatole Le Braz. 
Gostling). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Vision of India (Sidney Low). Smith, Elder. ros. 6.7. net. 

The Dead Heart of Australia: a Journey round Lake Eyre . oe 


Translated by Francis M. 


(J. W. Gregory). Murray. 16s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art (John Vinycomb). Chapman 
and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 
Home Rule Movement, Sidelights on the (Sir Robert Anderson). 
Murray. 9s. net. 
Points of View (L. F. Austin. Edited by Clarence Rook) Lane. 
5s. net. 
Some Literary Eccentrics (John Fyvie). Constable. 12:..6d. net. 
Turbines (W. H. Stuart Garnett). Bell. 8s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAY :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/7-; La Revue, 2/r.25; North American Review, 2s. 6d. 
Rivista Ligure (Genova) ; Atlantic Monthly, 1 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


ENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND = 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicopvg and A BC. 
lephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 piemonam, Wi 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings f for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 


everywhere with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 
a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied by order to H.M. the King at 
Sandringham. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, x on Kinton. 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HowarTu&Fatr, 4 Cooks MoorRd., Sheffields 


OME ARTS anp INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 
SATURDAY and MONDAY, MAY ioth and aist. ADMISSION, 
11 A.M. to 7 P.M. on Monday. Saturday, close at 10 P.M. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


For P: 
the 


16., from, 


} Head Offices 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
pply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

Charing Cross, S.W. 


hotels and ‘Boarding houses. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric li ht, Chess, Draughts, Whist, yd and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : a laxton, Brighton.” Nat, Tel. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devenshire Park and 
heatre. Also.within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station, Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
ooking and attendance.—Apply, ProrrigTREss. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, chiefly 


based on the Commentary of BeENvENUTO DA ImoLa. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
Warren-Vernon, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 455. net. (Second Edition. 


MACEDONIA. By H. N. Brattsrorp. With many 
Illustrations and Two Maps, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

* A most complete, interesting, and instructive work on the subject.” —Standard. 

“Tt is a record of keen observation and of deductions from carefully observed 
facts by one who is not only a scholar but a lover of liberty." —7ribune. 

“ At last we have a book in which the most crying problem of the Near East is 
discussed and explained with entire clearness and a minute and personal knowledge 
such as no-previous writer‘on the subject has possessed. For a long time to come, 
the book before us is likely to be the one authority upon the vital question of 
Macedonia.""—Daily Chronicle. 

THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. With 
many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book, by a series of biographies of the great statesmen and warriors of the 
last forty am. describes the rise of Japan to its present commanding position. The 
book is full of value, and the biographical method gives it an interest which a set 

The author was for many years in Japan, and is on 
terms of intimacy with many promiaent leaders of the country. 


history could not possess. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joxun Masertexp. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains many romantic details of the life of the Elizabethan seamen, 
ana especially of the old buccaneers. It traces carefully, as from within, the 
dual dee of that romantic caste among the lawless islands on the Spanish Main. 
everal thrilling chapters are devoted to the laws, customs, arts, and haunts of the 
pirates, with descriptions of their more famous ships, such as the ‘* Royal Fortune,” 
and biographies of their chief captains, such as Roberts or Teach. The book treats 
of all the fascinating adventurers who sailed from Port Royal, or from the Isle of 
Pines, under the black fag with the red skull and It ins portraits 
of the greater buccaneers and one or two beautiful reproductions, from old coloured 

prints, of the old cities from which they sailed. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES: with a Record of the 
of 1903-4. L. Austine Wappe.t, LL.D., C.B., C.1.E., 
F.L.S., F.A.L., Lieut. lionel Indian Medical Service, Author of ‘‘ The 
Buddhism of Tibet,” ‘“‘Among the Himalayas,” &c. With 200 Illustrations 
and Maps, New and Revised, medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Transferred from 
Mr. John Murray. 

This charming book is acknowledged to be the most complete and authoritative 
account of the recent British Mission to the Forbidden It is a mine of 
first-hand knowledge and research, giving an intimate insight into the quaint 
customs, folk-lore, philology, scenery, oat natural history of the Hermit Land. 
Its unusual richness in excellent illustrations, most of which are unique and not to 
be found elsewhere, makes the buok a work of art. The new edition is issued at a 
very low price. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Avsert E. 
KwiGut. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

_ A volume alike for players and students of the game. Memories of the past are 
incorporated with pictures of the present. ‘The historical development of our 
national time and a discussion of its changing aspects during recent years 
pr ecede those more practical and didactic chapters intended for younger aspirants 
to proficiency in et. The final chapters concern themselves with cricket in 
Greater Britain, with the characteristics of Australian grounds, the preparation 
and peculiarities of their wickets, anda personal impression of a great ‘fest Match 
at Sydney. There are many photographs of cricketers in action. 


THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. Edited by 
H. Massac Buist. With Hlustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

_ The second issue of ‘“‘The Motor Year-Book” is much more elaborate and 
interesting than that for 1905. It contains articles on Motoring in England by 
Lord Montague, in Scotland by Sir John Macdonald, and in Ireland by R. J. 
Mecredy. The Second Part is an account of the various competitions and races of 
the ad ; the Third Part deals with Trade and Technicalities, with the Position of 
the Industry, the tendencies of the Trade, and the various types of cars and bodies. 
The Editor writes an article on the Shows. Part IV. deals with Commercial 
Motors ; Part V. with Motor Cycles and Tri-cars ; and Part VI. with Touring and 
Roads. Part VII. deals with the Law of Motoring; Part VIII. with Motor 
Boating ; and Part IX. with Motor Aéronautics. Part X. contains much wisdom 
in a lighter vein. 

“*A work which should prove of 
whether for pl or ial uses.” —Jlorning Post. 


THE MANOR MANORIAL RECORDS. By 
NaTuaniet J. Hone. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Antiquary's Books. 
Mr. Hone is a model of lucidity and interest.” —orning Leader. 
_ “One of the best po accounts of a very interesting but little understood 
together an extremely interesting volume on the tion and significance o 
the manor in history. Daly Telegraph. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. ByG.LeG. Norcate. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“- ae and sympathetic st of the best of men and the most genial of 
nows his Scott and he knows his Scotland 


novelists. Mr. Le Gry Norgate 
thoroughly.”—Country Life. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By AwnaroLe Le Braz. 
Translated by Frances M. Gostinc. With 50 Illustrations, of which 10 are 
in Colour. wn 8vo. 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory festivals 
of his country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the Brittany hitherto 
known to the foreigner, but the true Breton Brittany, with its colour, its life, its 
quaint customs, legends, beliefs, all mingled with the superstitions that linger so 

oly @ Breton mind, In fact ‘The Land of Pardons” is not a mere 

k about Brittany, for it 7s Brittany, painted as only a Breton could paint it. 


great value to all interested in the subject, 


METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY is held by the agen of Canterbur: 


in Church and State to render a high service to the community b 


are:—Plato’s REPUBLIC, 


| 


laci 
HE SERIOUS CALL, CRANFORD, THE LITTLE FLOWERS 


ABOUT ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


LETTERS FROM SAMOA. By Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. 
Arranged by M. C. Batrour. With 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
These final letters of Mrs. M. I. Stevenson cover the period of her life in Samoa 
up to the death of her son (R. Louis Stevenson) in 1894. They are full of 
interesting pictures of the island and of the Samoans, as well as of the home life of 
Vailima itself. The illustrations are unusually intimate and interesting. 
“There could be no more charming and fitting memorial than these letters. 
They will be tenderly cherished by all who ‘admire Stevenson's genius.”—Oxt/ook. 


LINCOLN. By E. Manset Sympson, M.A., M.D. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Ancient Cities. 

‘Lincoln has now found an historian worthy in all respects of zeal and com- 

petency......A great additional attraction to this scholarly work will be found in 

the numerous and beautiful illustrations of Mr. E. H. New.”—Notes and Queries. 

‘*A delightfully fresh account of all its ancient glories and present charm. 

Standard. 

BRISTOL. By Atrrep Harvey. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 


RELIGION IN EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D- 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. a ae 

In these lectures, delivered in the vacation term for Biblical study at Cambridge, 

the author argues that even if science had discovered the origin and traced the 
Evolutien of Religion the validity of religion would still remain to be determined. 


PICTORIAL GARDENING. ByG. F. Miu. With 


many Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. . 
This is an attempt to apply the principles of the landscape painter's art to the 
formation of small gardens. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 
WALL SHRUBS. By H. Pureroy FitzGeratp. With 32 Illustrations, 


fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is a companion to the Handbook of Garden Plants, by Mrs. Batson. 
It is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing up walls, 
arches, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like places, and gives concisely directions as 
to propagation, treatment, times of flowering, and other details. The plants dealt 
with are those that can be grown out of doors in the British Islands, and include 
some that require slight protection in winter. 

With 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Wake inc Dry. 
42 Illustrations, small pott vo. 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 
THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By J. E. 
Morris. Illustrated, small post 8vo. 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


(The Little Guides. 
OXFORDSHIRE. By F. G. Brapant. [Illustrated by 
E 


. H. New and from Photographs. Small pott 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 
(The Littl Guides. 


s. 6d. net. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. By W. Suaxespeare. Edited by 
Morton Luce. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BLANCHE ESMEAD: a Story of Diverse Tempera- 
ments. By Mrs. Futter Marrianp, Author of ‘‘ Pages from the Day Book 
of Bethia Hardacre.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A graceful and entertaining novel, the action of which is swift and sparkling 
from first to last.” —7¥mes. 
‘*A work of great delight. It should be read slowly, meditatively, lest the 
delicate flavour evaporate.” —Jorning Leader. 
SECOND EDITION. 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
“The author has a happy ingenuity of invention, a distinction of style, and a 
quaintness of humour which | make a happy comt ."—Morning Post. 
“Mr. Capes is a virile and vivid artist, alike in word and thought.” — 
‘orning Leader. 
ght, and stimulating to the curiosity.” 
Scotsman. 


, neatly 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. By Bearrice Harra- 
DEN, Author of “* Ships that Pass in the Night.” Crown 8vo. és. i 

“The hand of the artist and the effect of the art that hidesart are to be recognised 
in ‘The Scholar’s Daughter.’ The book contains effective characterisation, and 
the adroitness with which the delicate mechanism is handled commands admira- 
tion.” —Morning Post. 

‘In this book all the notable qualities that have made Miss Harraden's reputa- 
tion are found in abundance. The girl is one of the most delightful creations in the 
entire range of fiction." —Manchester Courier. 

THIRD EDITION. 


THE PORTREEVE. By Even Puitiports, Author of 
‘“ The Secret Woman.” Witha Frontispiece by A. B. Cottier. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Once more Mr. Phillpotts has depicted exceptional motived by the 

stronger emotions, the passions that give occasion for episodes dramatic. . 

Daily Chronicle, 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. By ‘“Q” (A. T. QuiILtER- 
Coucu), Author of “‘ Hetty Wesley,” “Dead Man's Rock,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is a merry story, rich with the fragrance of the sea, overflowing with the 


int h s of an earlier day.”—Daily News. h 
Mr. Quiller- ch’s qualities are present here, and all at their 
te 


** All are fresh in in 


“All Mr. Quiller-Cou 


highest.” — Darly Chronicle. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. By C. N. and 
A. M. Witiiamson, Authors of “‘ The Lightning Conductor,” &c. 


, the Prime Minister, and other high dignitaries 
. The New Volumes 


literature within the reach of every 
ST. FRANCIS, 


Burns’s POEMS, THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, White’s SELBORNE, and Sir Thomas Browne’s 


RELIGIO MEDIC! AND URN BURIAL. 


THE NOVELS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. In Sixpenny Volumes.—HENRI OF NAVARRE (the Second Part of 


QUEEN MARGOT). 


Messrs. METHUEN’S New Illustrated Announcement List and Quarterly Bulletin are sent free to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE HORSE AND ALL ABOUT HIM 


A BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN, THE 
TRAINER, THE VETERINARY SURGEON. 


For the first time an elaborate and exhaustive work, in Nine Volumes, by an Expert, 
assisted by Experts, and fully illustrated, is in preparation on the noblest of animals, and 
“The Saturday Review,” by special arrangement, is enabled to offer facilities for acquiring 
the volumes as they are issued. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


THE HORSE: 


its Treatment in Health and Disease, 


WITH A 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO BREEDING, 
TRAINING, AND MANAGEMENT. 


EDITED BY 


Professor J. WORTLEY AXE, M.R.C.V.S. 


ASSISTED BY 


SIR GEORGE BROWN, C.B., DR. GEORGE FLEMING, Prof. SHAVE, Mr. H. LEENEY, 
Mr. W. HUNTING, Mr. VERO SHAW, Mr. LUPTON, Mr. MALCOLM, and others. 


Imperial 8vo. (11 by 7} in.), 114 pages, with Coloured Plates, Geological Charts, Half-tone Photo Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts and Process Blocks in the text. Bound in cloth, blocked in design and fully lettered. To 
be issued Quarterly in Nine Volumes. 


THREE DISSECTED MODELS BOUND IN SEPARATE CASES ARE INCLUDED WITH THIS BOOK. 


TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. They will be sent at once, carriage paid, on receipt of 8g. The Third 
and succeeding Volumes will follow at intervals of about three months. 


The Press is unanimous in praise of this handsome work. Here are a few tributes: 


** A notable and important contribution to equine literature.” the birth of a many ng om books, but nothing comparable to 
Live Stock Journal. I ho bring a handsome return on the pest so 
y 
“It seems to me the most complete work of its kind that I have Yours faithfully, 

ever come across. To anybody in want of information on the HarotD Leengy, M.R.C.V.S, 
equine species I can heartily recommend it.” —_——_- 
Yours faithfully, ‘*If the standard on which you have started is maintained to the 
A. InGLIs MacCa.LuM, M.R.C.V.S., end of the nine volumes, it will be a useful book for students and all 

eee Edinburgh. people generally interested in horses.” 
RoBerT WALLACE, 
‘* There can be no manner of doubt that this work is far and away Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
superior to anything that has ever been produced. I have assisted at University of Edinburgh. 


ORDERS ACCEPTED FOR THE ENTIRE WORK ONLY 
SPECIAL ORDER FORM: PAYMENT ON PUBLICATION. 


The MANAGER, “ The Saturday Review,” 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Please add my name to your list and send me, carriage paid, the First Two Volumes and the remaining Seven as issued on the 
terms of the advertisement. Herewith find Postal Order for 8s., and I agree to send another 8s. on receipt of the two volumes, and 8s. as 
each quarterly volume is received. 

Name .... 


Date Address .... 
Foreign Orders, per Book Post, 9d. per vol. Extra in Postal Union: per pircel at Postage Rates. 
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THE PAPER FOR MOTORISTS IS 


“THE CAR.” 


(Founded and Edited by LORD MONTAGU.) 


“The Car” stands for all that is most important in Automobilism and Travel. 

“The Car” views and illustrates the whole field of progress. 

“The Car” is any" Hy by, Fs a ranks among its contributors, some of the most distinguished men 
in the Kingdom. 

“The Car” is unsurpassed as regards printing and “ get-up.” 


If you wish to be conversant with . . . 
All the Latest Motoring News, 


All the Latest Types of Cars, 
All the Latest Improvements, 
Illustrated and described by all the Best Writers, 


“THE CAR.” 


All the most Interesting and Beautiful Places, which are accessible by Motor, are described y 4 travellers and 
sportsmen the World over, and appear periodically (with accompanying Illustrations) in 


“THE CAR.” 


Price, Gd. Weekly. By post, 6id. 
Annual Subscription, post-free, if ordered from the Offices At Home, £1 8s. 2d.; Abroad, £1 16s. 10d. 
N.B.—You can obtain Free Subscription by insuring your Car through our Insurance Department. 


BUY 


Write for Particulars. 
lo Offices: 17 SHAFTESBURY: AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


“It can be read in an hour, and it conveys lessons in, 


f. Should be in every School and Institute in the e 
will last a lifetime.’,—THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Kingdom where Mechanics is taught.’ 
Vide Press. 


MOTOR-CAR 
MECHANICS 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


A MOTOR CAR. 
By G. FOSTER PEDLEY. 


By LORD MONTAGU 


(Editor of ‘‘ THE CAR’’). 


Wi£ITH 16 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| THE ART OF DRIVING 


‘THE construction and working of each com- 

ponent part of a petrol engine is explained 

in this little book, the information being con- 

veyed in concise language, assisted by numerous 
diagrams. 


uniform with ‘‘Motor-car Mechanics for 
Beginners ”’ (see adjoining). 


z= in Cloth in Handy Pocket Size, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


By Post, is. 2d. By Inland Post, 1s. 2d. 


Obtainable of all the leading Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls, or from the Publishers, 


THE CAR ILLUSTRATED, LTD., 


Obtainable of all the leading Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls, or from the Publishers, 


THE CAR ILLUSTRATED, LTD., 
17 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. e 
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RAND — LIMITED. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


To Capt Account— 
Registered capital— 
1,960,000 Shares of 


each .. £492,000 0 0 
Less 164,044 Shares of 5s. 
each in reserve 41,011 0 
1,795,956 Shares. £448,989 0 0 
Issued Capital— 
1,795,896 Shares of ss. 
each 448,974 0 © 
15 of each 
(not yet converted) 


15 0 3 
—— £443,989 o 
Share Premium Account— 
per Balance-sheet, 
December 31, 1904 
Funds Transferred from 
Appropriation Account— 
For expenditure on In- 
vestments in excess of 
Working Capital pro- 
vided... 


179,777 9 © 


2,151,553 5 5 


5 5 
5 per cent. Debentures— * 


Authorised Issue.. «+ £1,250,000 0 
in Reserve .. ee 250,000 © 


—— 1,000,000 
Less Redeemed to date.. 


° 


583,300 © 
Nore.—A further £83,300 

Debentures were drawn 

on December 5, 1905, for 

payment on January 1, 


1 
Sundry Shares subscribed for— 
South Nourse, Limited— 
68,112 Shares, ros. 6d. 
per Share uncalled . 35,753 15 © 
Wolbuter Deep, Limited — 
44,567 Shares, 26s. 
per Share oe 5 6 
City Deep, Limited— 
4,702 Shares, per 
Share uncall ee 
South Crown, Limited— 
403 Shares, 13s. per 
Share uncalled 
South Limited— 
ares, per 
Share oe 
Rand Mutual Assurance 
Co., Limited— 
11 Shares, £9 per Share 
uncalled ee ee 


6,817 13 0 


261 19 


26419 


102,250 17 6 
Debenture Interest— 
ms Nos. 16 and 17 


year ending Dec. 31, 
1905 se 


Sundry Holders of Redeemed 
bentures— 

unpresented 103 0 0 
mium per cent. 

on £83,300 bentures 

drawn on December s, 

1905, for payment on 

January 1, 1906.. 


Unclaimed Dividends Account — 
Dividend 
arrants. Dividends 

Nos. 1 to oe ee 

Bearer Share 

arrant Coupons. Divi- 

dends Nos. 1 to 5 ee 


14,582 10 0 
14,562 10 © 


2,499 0 
- 2,602 0 © 


10 


4383 6 © 
9,754 16 © 


17,186 15 9 


Sundry Creditors— 

On account of Sundries — 
1 
Balance of Appropriation en 

Account— 

Unappropriated .. ee 1,203,870 5 8 


44,714,946 10 4 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Cr. 
By Claims and Water 


105°3481 Mining and Water Rights £27,113 1 


Nore.—The Company has agreed to 
chase the Freehold of 40°8474 Claims 
for £ 3,000. 


‘arm 
“ Mooifentein "—Freehold, 
in extent 611 morgen 223 
roods ; two stynpachts 
equal in area to 217°1112 
Claims and three mining 
Claims (Owners’). . 
F reehold, 
in extent 236 morgen 31 
roods 89 feet ee oe 


£13,125 


13,457 13 3 
26,534 $ 2 


Freehold and Leasehold Property .. ee 19,039 13 6 
ond Pumping Plants— 
I Spruit Reservoir and 
umping Plant .. «+ 182,950 4 18 
Booysen’s Spruit Reservoir 
and Pumping Plant) 51.367 14 10 
—— 164,317 19 9 


237; 6 
Shares at Cost in Various Companies oe 
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43,364,619 5 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS—(continued). 
Brought forward .. ee +» £3,364,619 5 


, Plant and Stores, 
&e. (for Account of Sub- 
sidiary 
In Stock 11,465 5 4 
In Transit .. ee 21,291 1 0 
32,756 6 4 
Live Stock and Vehicles, &c. gIz2 0 3 


Furniture 
Bearer Share Warrants ee 73415 5 
35,206 0 
Deposits on Call, 
Interest 066,e9r 6 
Cash at Bankers and i in Hand” _16 or6 14 6 
082,108 5 
Sundry Debtors— 
unts owing by Sub- 
sidiary Companies — 
On Advance Accounts .. 


22,€00 0 
On Current Accounts .. 


4:541 15 0 
Sundry Persons tor Pro- 
ceeds of Shares sold and 
Current Accounts 62,026 16 6 


Dividends to be received 
on Shareholdings. . oe 142,844 12 0 


232,013 3 6 


3,350:527 48 


£4.714,946 10 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1905. 


Dr. 
To Administration Expenses— 
Salaries and Rents, Johan- 


nesburg and London .. 45,628 5 3 
Directors’, Paris Agents’, 

Auditors’ and Deben- 

ture Trustees’ Fees .. 4,112 19 11 
Stationery, Ad- 

vertising, Postages and 

‘Telegrams ee ee 2,214 15 5§ 
Legal Expenses .. ee 168 0 o 
Sundry General Ex- 

penses .. ee oe #7135 4 


416,337 5 18 
French Fiscal Taxes— 
For the year ending December 31, 1995 ee 4779 4 9 
Depreciation Account— 
Written off Real Estate, Live Stock and 
Vehicles, &e. .. ee 42r 8 
5 per Cent. Debentures— 
3 percent. premium on £83,300 Debentures 
” drawn on December 5, 1905, for redemp- 


tion 1, 1909 ee éo 2,499 0 0 
Interest and Exchange— 
Net Expenditure .. ee geo 11 10 
27,428 11 > 
Balance— 
Profit for the year carried to Appropriation Account ++ 667,798 19 3 
469,227 10 6 
Cr. 
By Dividends on Satine 
Glen Deep, Ltd. .. ee ee - £25,152 0 oO 
Rose Deep, Ltd. .. ee oe os +. 38,558 0 o 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. .. ee oe ee 61,279 0 
Nourse Deep, Ltd. oe ee os 43,182 19 0 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd. ee ee ee es 136,284 13 0 
Crown Deep, Ltd. oe 898,458 © © 
Village Main Reef G. M. Co., Ltd. oe +. 20,879 12 0 
Robinson Central Deep, Ltd. .. ws +» 27,785 12 © 
— £434,485 © 
Natal and Booysen’s 
Net Revenue ee oe ee ee 31,982 6 8 
Sundry Revenue... 1,276 14 7 
Share Realisation— 
Profit on Shares sold os oo int ws 177,485 8 3 
£695,227 10 6 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
To Expended on Investment Account to date 2,161,553 5 5 
Dividends— 
Interim Dividend No. of 109 cent. on 
June 23, 1905 ee 448,989 0 


Balance Unappropriated— 
Carried to Balance Sheet .. oa po os ee e+ 1,203,870 5 & 


£3,814,412 11 1 


Cr. 
By Balance brought forward— 
As per Balance-sheet, December 31, 1904 .«. ee +» £3,%46,613 11 10 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
For the year ending December 31, 1905... ee ee 667,798 19 3 
£3,8t4,412 


H. A. READ, Secreta 
=f L. REYERSBACH, Chairman. 
NEUMANN, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Ra - and Loss pom, and 
ropriation Account, with the Books, A h of the Company, 
and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and ome contains the 


particulars required by the Articles of Association of the y, and is. 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whe ¢ of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. 
c. L. & co., 
ncorporati ccountants, 
THOMAS DOUGLAS Auditors. 
Chartered Accountant, 


Jobannesburg, February 28, 1906. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RAND MINES — continued. 


Art the eleventh annual ordinary general meeting of the Company held in Johannes- 
burg on March 3! 1906, the Chairman (Mr, L. Reyersbach), in the course of a long 
said :—* ‘the past year will be remembered in the financial history of the 
‘ransvaal for the fact that the output of gold has for the first time exceeded twenty 
millions sterling and if the prosperity of the Colony were to be judged solely by 
the progress achieved in this direction we would have every reason for congratu- 
lation. The total of the world’s production of gold for 1903 was £75,093.162, to 
which this Colony contributed no less than 27°7 per cent. It appears to me that 
the huge gold-mining industry created on the Witwatersrand during the last twenty 
years has alone enabled a number of Governments to place their monetary systems 
on a sound basis. But for the increase in the reserves of the precious metal 
supplied from this centre, the attempts at replacing silver or paper cur- 
rency by gold standards would have been futile. The leaders of the industry 
and also the men responsible for legislation affecting it, should bear in mind that it 
has become one of the important economic factors in the general financial position 
of the world. The commercial and financial depression, which already was v 
marked when last I had the honour of addressing you, has unfortunately continued, 
and has during the last six or eight months become more and more accentuated, 
notwithstanding an enormous increase in the amount of money spent in this com- 
munity. The disbursements of Mining Companies for wages and stores have 
never before reached anything like the amounts paid out during the past year ; com- 
mitments for new machinery and extended development, which entail enhanced 
wages bills, have also been very considerable, though I doubt whether previous 
annual records in this direction have been exceeded. ‘1he cash and cash assets at the 
end of 1904, after deducting all liabilities, inclusive of amounts due in respect of 
uncalled capital subscribea for, but exclusive of the then outstanding Debentures, 
amounted to £1,080,514 ros. gd. Profits for the year have been £457,798 19s. 3d., 
and the book value of the investments realised represents £37,866 5s. sd., ing 
atotal of 41,786,179 15s. sd. Out of this, expendi on in account, 
including shares purchased, has absorbed £49,970 gs. 9d. A dividend of 100 per 
cent., equal to £448,989, was paid to shareholders on the 30th June last, and the 
debenture debt has been reduced by £83,350, leaving available at the end of De- 
cember 1905 £1,203,879 5s. &d. in cash and cash assets. This figure again excludes 
the outstanding debentures, but allows for all other liabilities.” 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY. 


Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Nitrate Producers’ Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, was held yesterday at the offices, 20 Billiter Buildings, 
E.C., Mr. Jobn Latta, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. James A. Walker) having read the usual! notice, 

The Chairman said : ‘* When I had the pleasure of presiding at our general meet- 
ing last year, I gave it as my opinion that there was no immediate prospect of an 
improvement in freight«, and I regret events have proved its truth. Our steamers 
did ney better in the autumn home from the States, but in other departments 
they have had to contena with more adverse conditions than we have experienced 
during any period of the Company's history. You will recollect I mentioned last 
year that we suffered considerably from labour troubles on the West Coast of South 
America. These difficulties have been more pronounced during the past 12 months, 
with the result that not only have our expenses on the Coast been higher, but delays 
discharging and loading have increased considerably. In no trade is quick despatch 
so essential to profit-earning as in the West Coast trade, as steamers lying there 
foul rapidly, and in consequence make long passages home, thereby consuming 
greater quantities of fuel, and, with bunkers costing 28s. per ton at Monte Video, 
you can readily see how profits are quickly eaten away. On the nine round voyages 
which our steamers perfurmed during the twelve months ending April 1905 the 
average time each boat occupied discharging and loading worked out at 49 days. 
This year the average for the same number of voyages works out at 06 days, 
roughly speaking 148 days worse than the preceding year, which represents a loss 
in the shape of exceptional delay of rather more than £4,000. A continuance of 
such a state of things would make the trade impossible, but I am pleased to be able 
to tell you that, while there is no immediate prospeet of the labour difficulty being 
overcome, our agents—Messrs. Geo. C. Kenrick & Co., of Valparaiso—have been 
successful in getting a special concession for our Company from the Chilian Govern- 
ment. In terms of this concession, our steamers can load and discharge on Sundays, 
feast-days and holidays, and can also start loading instantly they arrive, thereby 
saving from half a day to a day at each port, and as it is customary for the steamers 
to call at as many as a dozen ports, it makes a very great saving. Considering the 
difficulties with which we have nad to contend, I think you will regard the figures 
now oe forward as satisfactory ; the gross earnings are £2,000 less than last year, 
but the net profit is only £1.000 less. If you refer to the deadweight capacity of 

¢ various steamers, you will notice there is a considerable increase over last year, 
accountable to the increased freeboard granted by the Board of Trade. It represents 
an additional carrying capacity of 1,850 tons, which at £6 per deadweight ton, 
and our steamers cost much over that, gives an increased capital value of over 
£1,000. Ido not know, when congratulating you on this increase of earning 

ity, whether we can well overlook the loss we have sustained through this 
privilege being deferred so long. In other words, it has been proved that these 
Steamers could have carried with perfect safety this extra quantity of cargo all 
these years, which would have meant incre: profits of nothing under £20,000. 
Our foreign competitors have not been subjected to these restrictions, and have 
earned these additional profits with equal sa‘ety to life and property. It would be 
interesting to know at what price our authorities estimate it costs the country to 
‘educate them in a matter of this kind.” After some reference to the bill for com- 
pelling fereign ships under British jurisdiction to — with the same regulations 
as British ships—a provision the advantage of which he doubted—the Chairman 
continued: ‘* During the year we have disposed of the ‘ Juanita North,’ our 
oldest steamer, at a figure considerably in exces; of her book value. You will 
also have noticed from the report that we had the great misfortune to lose 
our newest steamship, the ‘ Anglo-Peruvian,’ after collision with an iceberg 
in a dense fog, in the North Atlantic. This is a most regrettable loss. The 
captain of this is an absolutely reliable and capable navigator, and never 
before had an accident of any kind. A close examination of the circum- 
stances leads us to the conclusion that it was a case of inevitable accident. 
Your directors see the necessity of maintaining the character of your Fleet, and, as 
shipbuilding prices are declining, they hope to be able to make a contract 
to replace the ‘Ang'o-Peruvian’ on favourable terms. The freight market 
at present is not in a condition to justify building, if that were the only 
consideration. We have, however, to maiatain our trade, which necessitates 
our keeping our Fleet thoroughly up to date. and, having lost the ‘ Anglo-Peruvian,’ 
we have not built a steamer for over five years. The present depression, I 
think, is largely, or almost entirely I should say, due to over- building, 
as the quantity of cargo available all over the world has never been larger, and 
bi g lly followed our policy of not over-building, freights would to- 
Pe have been much better than they are. I have now the pleasure to propose that 
a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. - annum, free of income-tax, for the last six 
months, be paid, and that £10,002 placed to the reserve§account for depre- 
ciation, &c., and that the sum of £1,301 218. 6d. be carried forward to next year’s 


Sir Theodore Fry ded the resolution and it was carried nonirneeiiy. 
The retiring directors were re-elected, and a sum of £800 was voted to the 
directors for their services. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. Le d, 
One Year ... 6 
Half Year ... O84. 28 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SAT URDA Y REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


The Subscription List will CLOSE on or efore WEDNESDA Y, 
the 23rd MAY, 1906. 


THE ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 


Offer of £500,000 43 per Cent. Debenture Stock at 
£105 per Cent. 
Being the remainder of the £1,009,00 44 per Cent. Debenture Stock created under 
the authority of a resolution of the Company of the 26th May, 1904. 

The Stock will be secured by a charge upon the entire Undertaking, with the 
500,000 similar Stock already issued, and subject only to that existing in favour of 
41,000,009 4 per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, and will be repayable at £105 
per £100 on the rst January, 1940, but the Company reserves power to redeem 
before this date, by purchase in the open market or by public tender. In the event 
of liquidation for reconstruction or amalgamation, the Stock will not be repayable 
at less than £105 per £100. 


Trustees for the 44 per cent. Debenture Stock Holders :— 
BARON BRUNO SCHRODER. WALPOLE GREENWELL, Esq. 


Solicitors to the Trustees: 
Messrs. HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD & HAWKSLEY. 


Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & Co., having acquired the above-mentioned 
£500,000 44 per cent. Debenture Stock, beg to offer the same to the holders of the 
existing Ordinary, Preferred, Deferred and Debenture Stocks of the Company for 
subscription at £105 per £100 Stock, payable as follows (holders of Capital Stock 
of the Company having priority in allotment in proportion to the amount held by 
them) :— 

= 5 per cent. on application. 
25 


99 on Allotment. 
25 *° on 20th July. 
25 oe on 27th August. 
25 o on 11th October. 


Total .. £105 


The Stack will be transferable in multiples of £1. 

The instalments carry interest at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum from their due 
dates till 31st October next, and Scrip to bearer carrying a Coupon for £1 1s. per 
£100 will be issued after Allotment. 

The Scrip will be exchangeable on and after ist November next free of expense 
for Certificates of the Stock in the names of the scrip-holders, who will be entitled 


sto the interest accruing from the 1st November next. Interest will thenceforth be 


payable half yearly on the rst May and 1st November. 

Allottees will have the option of paying up in full on Allotment, or on the date of 
any subsequent instalment, under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

The failure to pay any instalment when due renders all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

Where the amount allotted is less than that applied for, the surplus will be 
applied towards the amount payable on Allotment. If no Allotment is made, the 
deposit will be returned without deduction. 


Tue Company, which was formed in the year 1888, has a paid-up Capital Stock of 
42,200,000, a 4 per Cent. Perpetual Debt of £1,000,000, and a 44 per cent. Deben. 
ture Debt, repayable on the 1st of January, 1940, of £5co,000, part of the 
41,000,000 44 per cent. Debenture Stock authorised on the 26th of May, 1904, the 
remainder of which forms the amount now offered for sale. 

The lines of the Company consist of about 600 miles of railway wh'ch will be 
augmented by the construction of branches, including one to Boquete and another 
to the Port of Mejillones, for which purpose, among others, the Company has now 
obtained the consent of the Trustees to issue this Debenture Stock. In addition to 
the construction of the above branchesa large extension of the Company's system of 
Waterworks is being carried out. 

The net revenue of the Company for the last five years has been as follows :— 


1901 os és oo £228, Including the half share of surplus 
eo oe | received by the 

1903 6 se ve 269,249 ) uanchaca Company. 
1904 oe ++ 320,858 

1905 oo +. about  366,0c0* 


* The final Accounts for the year are not yet to hand. 

After deducting the amount required to provide interest on the 4 per cent- 
Debenture Stock from the net revenue for 1905, as stated above, there remains a 
balance of about £326,000, while the amount required for interest upon the whole of 
the 43 per cent. Debenture Stock, including the present Issue, will be £45,000. 

For the first three months of the present year the gross receipts have been 
approximately £243,500, showing an increase over the correspoading period of 1905 
of about £60,100. 

“The Boquete Branch commences at km. 36 on the main line and will run ina 
south-easterly direction to Boquete, a distance of about 110 km. 

“The Mejillones Branch commences at km. 59 on the main line and will ran in 4 
north-westerly direction to the Port of Mejillones, a distance of about 77 km 
where important pier and harbour works are in course of construction by the" 
Company. 
“ From reports furnished to the Company, it appears that the former branch will 
open up an extensive Nitrate district. The latter branch will, when completed, 
solve the present difficulties arising out of the fact that the shipping facilities at the 
Port of Antofagasta are now hardly adequate to cop: with the greatly increased 
and ever-growing traffic of the Company. 

“The extension to Conchi is now completed and open for traffic, while the 
works on the Collahuasi Branch are well advanced. a aE 

“* In consequence of the increased demand for water, a new pipe line is bein g 
laid from S. Pedro to Cerillos, a distance of about 20co km., which it is believed 
will increase the water-supply sufficiently to meet present and future requirement.’ ” 

A contract dated the roth May, 1906, has been made between the Company and 
Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. for the acquisition from the Company o 
the Debenture Stock now offered. 

The Trust Deed for securing the Debenture Stock, together with the form, of 
Debenture Stock Certificate and the above-mentioned Contract, can be inspected 
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19 May, 1906 


at the Office of Messrs. HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD & HAWKSLEY, 
30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

Applications should be made on the Forms accompanying this offer, and for- 
warded with the amount of Deposit payable on application. 

Forms of Application can be ob d from Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER 
& CO., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and from Messrs. W. GREENWELL &CO., 
2 Finch e, E.C. 

London, 18th May, 1906. 


THE ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1826.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL £2,240,000 
Of which £2,200,000 have been issued. 

4 per Cent. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK ISSUED £1,000,000 

44 per Cent. DEBENTURE STOCK ISSUED .. +»  £500,000* 


*This amount will be increased to £1,000,020 by the 44 per cent. Debenture 
Stock now offered. 
Directors. 
EMANUEL M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., K.C., Chairman. 
Major-General Sir JOHN ARDAGH, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., R.E. 
ALFRED FREWIN, Esq., C.E. 
RICHARD H. GLYN, Esq. 
Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 
BERNARD GREENWELL, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67 Lombard Sireet, E.C. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., London Wall 
Buildings, E.C 
Secretary and Offices. 
H. D. GREVILLE, 1 Broad Street Place, E.C. 
Solicitors to the Company. 
Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, E.C. 


INDIA £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 


Not Redeemable before 5th October, 1948. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by the 
Instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee A-t, 1393.) 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000; 
which will be consolidated with the existing India £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum Price of Issue, £94 10s. per Cent. 


The First Dividend, being Three Months’ Interest, will be payable on the 
sth October, 1906. 


THE GOVERNOR axon COMPANY or tHe BANK or ENGLAND 
give notice that they are authorised to receive tenders for this Loan. 

This Issue is made under the provisions of tne East India Loans (Railways), 
Act, 1905, in order to provide funds for the Construction &c. of Railways in India 
through the Agency of Companies, and for the discharge of £749,900 Debentaves 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company, tailing due in the 
financial year, 1906-7. 

This Stock will bear Interest at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly at the Bank of England, on the sth January, the stn April, the 5th July, 
and the sth October in each year, the first Dividend (a full quarter's Dividend) 
being payable on the sth October next ; and will be consolidated after the 1st June, 
1906, with the India 43 ay! Cent. Stock now existing, which is not redeemable 
until the sth Uctober, 1948, but will be redeemable at par on or after that day, upon 
one years previous nuice having been given in ‘* The London Gazette " by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, and at the Bank of 
Ireland, where all assignments and Transfers are made. All Transfers and Stock 
Certificates are free ot Stamp Duty. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
Two o'clock on Wednesday, the 23rd May, 1996, and a deposit of £5 per cent. on 
the nominal amount of the Stock tendered tor must be paid at the time of the 
delivery of the tender. ‘I'he deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock in multiples of £100. 
Each tender must state what amount of money will be given for every £100 of 
Stock ; and the amount of Stock applied for must be written on the outside of the 
tender. ‘Tenders at different prices must be on separate forms. The minimum 
price, below which no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £94 10s. for 

every £100 of Stock. All tenders must be at prices which are multiples of six- 


ce 

In the event of the receipt of tenders, at or above the minimum price, for a larg er 
amount of Stock than that proposed to be issued, the tenders at the lowest aus 
accepted wall be subject toa pro rata diminution. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instal- 
ment. Should there be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be 
refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 


so much as, when added to the 
On Tuesday, the sth June, 1906, {Bes will leave Seventy-five 


to be for 
each hundr unds of Stock. 
On Thursday, the sth July, 1906, £25 per cent. - sar 

On Friday, the 3rd August, 1906, £25 per cent. 

On Friday, the 7h September, 1906, £25 per cent. 


The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the sth 2. is- 

n case of detault in the payment of any instalment at its date i 
and the instalments previously paid will be liable to 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable on 

the sth October, 1900, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 
_ As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they can be 
inscribed (i.e. converted into Stock); or they can be exchanged for Stock Certifi- 
cates to bearer in denominations of £100, 4500, and £1,coo, without payment of 
any fee, provided such exchange is eftected not later than the 3rd December 1906. 

Stock Certificates to bearer will have quarterly Coupons attached. . ; 

Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock Certificates 
may be converted into Stock, at any time, on payment of the usual fees. 

Tenders must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of 
England, or at any of its Branches ; at the Bank of Ireland; of Mr. Horace H. 
Scott, the Broker to the Secretary of State for India in Council (Messrs. R. Nivison 
& Co.), 76 Cornhill, London, E.C. ;10r of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co. 
13 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. : 

Bank of England, 18th May, 1906. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well 


got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’ ” eS 


“ Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides." —Daily Chronicle. 


“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them ali."—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D N “A brilliant book.”— Times. 


“ Particularly good." — Academy. 
By E.C.COOK and —_4th Edition, Revised, 
AND COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps an Se 
ENVI RONS. 60 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


60 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. — 


100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 

NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL, 

Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Idare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s. 
List post free.—Darlington & Co., Liangolien. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large General Hospital for the whole of 


t London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 

TRAINED NURSES 

for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MOTICE.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on SATURDAY, the 
19th May, and CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, the 22nd 


May, 1906. 


DELHI ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS AND LIGHTING 
| COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900), is now issuing 
a Prospectus, which states (inter alia) that the 


CAPITAL is £170,000, 
divided into 
140,000 Six per Cent. Preferred and Participating Shares 
of £1 each abe £140,000 
30,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each £30,000 
and that the Company is now making an 
ISSUE of the whole of the PREFERRED and 
PARTICIPATING SHARES at par, 
Payable as follows ;— 
On Application ie per Share, 2s. 
On Allotment ” 4s. 

The balance as and when required by calls not exceeding 5s. each, 
payable at intervals of not less than Two Months. 

The Preferred and Participating Shares are entitled to a Non-Cumu- 
lative Preferential Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and 
to four-fifths of the surplus profits after payment of a Non.Cumulative 
Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares, 
which are also entitled to one-fifth of the surplus profits. 

In the event of a liquidation, the Preferred and Participating Shares 
will rank as regards Capital in priority to the Ordinary Shares, and 
the surplus assets, after repaying the Capital paid up on the Preferred 
and Participating Shares and the Ordinary Shares, belong as to four- 
fifths to the holders of the Preferred and Participating Shares, and as 
to the remaining one-fifth to the holders of the Ordinary Shares. ~~ 


And that the Directors and officers of the Company are :-— 


DIRECTORS. 

Colonel SIR BUCHANAN SCOTT, K.C.I.E., Royal Engineers, 
Retired ; and late Deputy Consulting Engineer for Railways, 
India, 1¢9 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. (Chairman). 

THOMAS WILLIAM STRATFORD ANDREWS, Managing 
Director of Indo-European Telegraph Company (Limited), Cecil 
House, Wimbledon Common, Surrey. 

JOHN MONTRIOU CAMPION, M.I.C.E., late Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department, Punjaub, ‘‘ Kufri,” Amherst Road, 
Ealing, W. 

ANDREW WILSON TAIT (of Messrs. George A. Touch and 
Co.), Chartered Accountant, Basildon House, Moorgate Street, 


London, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK (Limited), Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA (Limited), Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 
ENGINEERS. 
KINCAID, WALLER, MANVILLE and DAWSON, 29 Great 
von» George Street, Westminster. 
HARPER BROS. and CO., 13 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
WORTHINGTON EVANS, DAUNEY and CO., 27 Nicholas 
Lane, E.C. (for the Company). 
PAINES, BLYTH, and HUXTABLE, 14 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 
(for The Punjaub Electric Traction Co., Ltd.). 


BROKERS. 

FREMANTLE and RIGG, 77 to 80 Palmerston House, Old Broad 
Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 

HENRY COOKE and SON, St. Ann’s Churchyard, and Stock 
Exchange, Manchester. 

WISE, SPEKE, and CO., 28 Collingwood Street, and Stock 
Exchange, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CHRISTOPHER, BARBER and SON, George Street, and Stock 


Exchange, Sheffield. 
AUDITORS. 


WHINNEY, SMITH, and WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 
32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
ALBERT JOHN SIDE, Basildon House, Moorgate Street, 
London, E.C. 


OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY.—The Company has teen 


ed to construct and operate a system of Electric Tramways in the 
Municipality of Delhi under an Order proposed to be granted under 
the Indian Tramways Act 1886 by the Government of the Punjaub, 
and to supply Electric Power for Lighting and other purposes under 
the terms of a License called ‘‘ The Delhi (Municipality) Electric 
License of 1905,” dated 24th February, 1905, granted by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjaub. 

Delhi is the chief commercial centre in the Punjaub. It has a 
Population of over 200,000 inhabitants; seven lines of railway 
terminate in or pass through the City. The industries of Delhi include 
cotton mills, flour mills, embroidery, and jewellery. 

ROUTE OF TRAMWAY.—The proposed route of the Tramway, 
which has been selected (as will be seen by the map enclosed with 
Prospectus) with a view to dealing with the traffic between the most 
mmportant points in the City, including the new Central Railway 


Station, the Government Buildings, Post Office, College, and Law 
Courts. It traverses the famous street known as Chandni Chowk, 
which is 40 yards wide and nearly a mile long, and is lined on either 
side by the finest shops in the City. The route also runs through the 
Sadar Bazaar from end to end, thus connecting the two new passenger 
stations recently erected with the centre of the City and with the New 
Central Railway Station mentioned above. The Sadar Bazaar is nearly 
a mile in length, and is the centre of the grain, leather, and indigo 
markets, and the place of business of the large wholesale merchants. 
The route also passes the ‘* Jumma Masjid,” the largest and most cele- 
brated Mosque in the East, where thousands congregate for worship. 

There is excellent scope for a large goods traffic between the cotton 
mills and various works and bazaars and the railway stations, the only 
means at present available being the native vehicles, 

LIGHTING.—The Company will acquire as a going concern the 
lighting installation which now supplies current to the municipality for 
street lighting, and to the Sadar Railway Station, and also to a few 
private consumers. This portion of the undertaking is in its infancy. 
The directors confidently anticipate that when the additional mains are 
provided, a greatly increased business can be done, both for lighting 
and power, and that the Delhi Club and the principal hotels and 
residents will immediately become customers. 

PUNKAHS.-~A remunerative source of revenue will be the work- 
ing of fans, which, where electricity is installed, are rapidly replacing 
the Punkah now worked by manual labour, and which must, in a 
climate like that of India, be kept in operation continuously day and 
night during the hot season. 

Messrs. Kincaid, Waller, Manville, and Dawson, the well-known 
Electrical Engineers, have reported upon the scheme and its prospects, 
and a print of their full report accompanies this Prospectus. The 
following is a copy of their condensed Report :— 


** 29 Great George Street, Westminster, 14th May, 1906. 

“*To the Directors of the Delhi Electric Tramways and Lighting 

Company, Limited. 
‘* Delhi Tramways, Power, and Lighting. 

‘*Gentiemen,—We have carefully considered the draft Tramway 
Order and the License granted by the Punjaub Government under date 
of the 24th February, 1905, authorising the construction and working 
of Tramways at Delhi, together with the supply of electrical energy 
for all purposes. 

** Delhi is the principal City and most important commercial centre, 
after Calcutta, in the Northern part of India, with a population of 
over 200,000 inhabitants. 

‘* The License, the terms of which are in all respects satisfactory, 
provides that the electrical undertaking may be acquired by the Local 


| Authority or the Local Government at the expiration of 42 years, or 


at each subsequent period of 10 years from such date at the fair market 
value at the time of purchase of the lands, buildings, works, materials, 
and plant suitable for the purposes of the electrical undertaking. 

‘*The draft Tramway Order, the terms of which are also in all 
respects satisfactory, provides that the Tramway undertaking may be 
acquired by the Local Authority or the Local Government at the 
expiration of 42 years from the date of the Order, or at each subsequent 
period of 10 years, and that the terms of purchase thereof shall be the 
then market value of the Tramway, and in case of disagreement shall 
be determined by arbitration. It is, however, compulsory for the 
Local Authority or Local Government if it exercises the option to 
purchase the Tramway to purchase the electrical undertaking as well. 

‘* The fact that the current for lighting and for the Tramway service 
can be supplied from the same central station, the one requiring its 
maximum consumption during the day, and the other at night, is a 
most important factor, as it enables the generating plant to be worked 
to the best possible advantage, and reduces the cost of production. 

‘* We have recently visited the City, and considered the local features 
of the undertaking, and after careful consideration of the estimates of 
capital cost, and also of revenue expenditure, have satisfied ourselves 
that the proposed capitalisation, amounting to £170,000, is reason- 
able, and that a net profit of £15,000 per annum, subject to London 
administration expenses, may be confidently anticipated in respect of 
the undertaking. ** Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Kincaip, WALLER, MANVILLE and Dawson.” 


After deducting, say, £1,200 administration expenses in London, 
the net annual revenue when the business is developed on the above 
basis should be £13,800, which would be sufficient to provide a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. on the Preferred and Participating Shares with a 
surplus. 

itis believed that the Tramway and Lighting systems can be extended, 
and it is to be expected that the revenue will be increased thereby. 

The Company has borrowing powers sufficient to deal with promising 
extensions, either in Delhi or elsewhere, and the shareholders will 
benefit from any profits resulting from such expansions. 

The Company will pay a brokerage of 3d. per Share on all Shares 
applied for by the public (excluding underwriters) allotted in respect of 


applications bearing Brokers’ stamps. 


Application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange for a settlement in and quotation of the present issue of 
Shares. 

The Prospectus sets out the Material Contracts, and contains the 
other information required by the Companies Acts. Copies of the 
Agreements, Reports and Plan, Draft Order and License, and of 
the Indian Tramways Act, 1886, and the Indian Electricity Act, 1903, 
can be inspected at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors on any 
business day before the closing of the Subscription List between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Bankers and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 

Applications for shares will only be received upon the terms of the 
Prospectus and upon the Application Forms accompanying it. This 
Notice IS NOT INTENDED as an invitation to subscribe for 
Shares. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE KING’S ENGLISH: the Common Errors 


into which writers are liable to fall, and how such errors can 
be avoided. By H. W. F. and F. G. F. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 


New Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. Translated by 


A. O. PRICKARD. 


PROPERTIUS. Translated by J. PHiLLimore. 
CATALOGUE OF THE SPARTA MUSEUM. 


By M. N. Top and A. J. B. Wace. With manyfIllustrations. 
8vo. cloth back, ros. 6d. net. 


GREEK THEORIES OF ELEMENTARY 


THE BOOK OF JOB IN THE REVISED 
VERSION. Edited by S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. With 
Introductions and brief Annotations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Orford higher French Series. 


Edited by LEon DELBos. 


Each volume contains a Portrait of the Author, and an Introduction 
in the Editor’s native language. 


FIRST SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 
DE STAEL’S DE L’ALLEMAGNE,. Edited by H. W. 
Eve. 2s. 6d. net. 


HUGO’S NOTRE-DAME. Edited by L. Dexsos. 3s. 6d. net, 
GAUTIER’S TROIS GROTESQUES (Villon, Cyrano de 


Bergerac, Scarron). Edited by H. J. CHAyTOR. 2s. net. 


FLAUBERTS SALAMMBO. Edited by E. Lauvriére. 

3s. 6d. net. 

LAMARTINE’S JOCELYN. Edited by E. Lecouts. 
3s. net. 

DE CAMPAN’S MEMOIRES, 1785-1792. Edited by 


H. C. Brapsy. 2s. 6d. net. 


DUBOIS’S HINDU MANNERS. Edited, with 
Notes, Corrections, and Bibliography, by H. K. BEAUCHAMP. 
be Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. ; on Oxford India Paper, 
7s. Od. net. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE STUDY OF COLO- 
NIAL HISTORY upon the attention of the University of 
Oxford. An Inaugural Lecture delivered on April 28, 1906, 
by H. E. Ecerton, M.A. 8vo. ts. net. 


THE NATURE OF TRUTH. An Essay. By 


H. H. Joacutm. 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


LECTURES ON THE METHOD OF SCIENCE. 


Lectures delivered at the Oxford University Extension Summer 
Meeting, 1905, by T. Casg, F. Gorcu, C. S. SHERRINGTON, 
W. F. R. Wetpon, W. McDoucati, A. H. Fison, Sir 
RICHARD C. TempPLe, Bart., W. FLINDERS PETRIE, and 
T. B. Stronc. Edited by the Very Rev. THE DEAN oF 
Curist CHuRCH. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. a 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH. (Das Antlitz 
der Erde.) By Epuarp Suess. Translated by HERTHA 
B. C. SoLLas, under the direction of W. J. Sottas. Vol. II. 
with 3 Maps and 42 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS. 


Fully illustrated, with many new Illustrations. By ARTHUR 
THomson. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. net. 


IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI INSTITUTI- 
ONUM LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Translation by J. B. MoyLE. Two volumes. 
8vo. Vol. I. (Fourth Edition, 1903), 16s. ; Vol. II., Transla- 
tion (Fourth Edition, 1906), 6s. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


RECENT BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CEORCE NEWNES, Lr, 


Newnes’ Art Library. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. With an Introduc- 


tion by Everarp Meynett. With 65 Full-page Plates, including 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


FRA ANGELICO. With an Introduction by 


Epccumse STALEY. 64 Full-page reproductions and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 3s. 6d. net each. By post 3s. rod. 


OTHER VOLUMES. 


Each volume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome and a Frontis- 
iece in photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which 

ave not previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of 
the principal works of the artist. 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. rod. 


BOTTICELLI By RICHARD DAVEY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS By A. L. BALDRY 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES By Sir JAMES D. LINTON, RL 
VELASQUEZ By A. L. BALDRY 
GOZZOLI By HUGH STOKES 
RAPHAEL By EDGCUMBE STALEY 
VAN DYCK By HUGH STOKES 
Ga. F. WATTS By Dr. R. PANTINI 
TINTORETTO By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
PAOLO VERONESE By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
BURNE-JONES By MALCOLM BELL 
FILIPPINO LIPPI By P. J. KONODY 
EARLY WORK OF TITIAN By MALCOLM BELL 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES By ARSENE ALEXANDRE 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI By ERNEST RADFORD 


LATER WORK OF TITIAN By HENRY MILES 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD 
By J. E. PHYTHIAN 


Art Galleries of Europe. 


Uniform with NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 
3s. 6d. net. By post 3s. rod. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF LONDON. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL 

THE EARLY SRITISH SCHOOL 
THE LATER BSRITISH SCHOOL 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. 


BYRON’S POEMS. 3; vols. The Shorter Poems; The Longer 
Poems ; The Dramas and Satires. 

ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 

LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume ; Cloth, 3s. net per volume. 


Modern Master Draughtsmen. 
THE DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. 


With an Introduction by A. J. Finzerc. 7s. 6d.net. By post 7s. rod. 


Library of Applied Arts. 


FRENCH POTTERY. By Henri Frantz. 


With 86 Full-page Plates, of which several are in colour. 7s. 6d. net. 
By post 7s. 10d. 
QF This volume also contains a comprehensive list of marks and 
monograms on faience and porcelain, and a list of the prices realised at 
auction since 1882. 


GREAT ETCHERS. 


Uniform with DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 
CHARLES MERYON. By Huvcs Sroxes. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newso.t. 7s. 6d. 


net each. By post 7s. rod. 


Newnes’ Devotional Series. 


Uniform with NEWNES’ POCKET CLASSICS. Super royal 24mo. ; 
lambskin, 2s. 6d. each net ; cloth, 2s. each net. Postage ad. extra. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
THE SACRED POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 


GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. By 
G. W. Betpam and J. H. Tavtor. Large 8vo. illustrated, 5s. net. 
By post ss. 4d. The cheapest and most authoritative work upon this 
popular game. 
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